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Amone the most instructive passages in the history of the present cen- 
tury will doubtless be found that which treats of those ch anges in the 
destinies of countries, which have been wrought by the ope ration of the 
commercial principle, the development of which was a consequence of 
the separation of the American Colonies from the mother country. 
During the period which terminated with the 18th century, embracing 
one hundred and fifty years, the colonial and protective systems co-ope- 
rated to keep England in the ascendant, as the first commercial nation, 
only by cramping the energies of her colonies, and paralyzing their enter- 
prise. In all that time, the resources of the colonies were allowed to de- 
velope themselves, only so far as they administered directly to the profit 
of the mother country ; and every means, no matter how atrocious soever 
was its moral nature, was sauctified to the aggrandizement of the British 
Islands. ‘The murderous atrocities in the East Indies, and the horrible 
circumstances of the slave trade between Africa and America, were re- 
garded as praiseworthy and commendable in the actors, because attended 
with profit to the Imperial Islands. From the earliest times, intercourse 
with India has been the object of ambition to commercial nations, and 
the source of vast wealth to those who have prosecuted it. A country 
of great resources, densely peopled with an industrious race, in the lapse 
of ages could not but accumulate immense wealth, the existence of which has 
ever been amongst the most vivid impressions upon the European mind ; 
and the “ wealth of India” has been the phrase by which an idea of the 
splendor of limitless riches has most aptly been conveyed. That vast 
and wealthy country, about the middle of the 18th century, was invaded 
by Clive, one of the most relentless and bloody instruments of British 
rapine and crue lty. Bengal was soon conque red, and its vast wealth fur- 
nished the means of a more extensive field of conquest, until 150,000,000 
souls have, by fraud and violence, become subject to British sway. 
From the ‘mother Islands poured forth a continued stream of officials, 
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civil and military, for the sole purpose of enriching themselves at the 
expense of the natives, by every possible means of oppression, in order to 
return as speedily a: s possible to the British Islands with their ill-gotten 
wealth. The most numerous of the large fortunes of England have ever 
been those of these Indian “nabobs.” ‘This process of exhaustion has 
gone on until the surplus wealth of that country has been transferred to 
the British Islands, leaving the once happy people of the East in a con- 
dition fast sinking towards a state of savage nature. .The government 
is now maintained only by the coerced culture of opium, the sale of 
which is forced, at the point of the bayonet, upon the people of China. 
The new Emperor of China, it is said, will pursue a course the reverse of 
that of his predecessor. Instead of vainly striving to suppress the trade, he 
will authorize the growth of the poppy in China, thus supplanting the sale of 
the Indian drug, a course which will be as fatal to British rule in India, as 
would be an effectual suppression of the trade. India having been thus 
robbed for nearly a century, presents the same sinking aspect as Ireland, 
which has been subjected to a similar policy a century longer. As the an- 
nual product of Irish white labor has, for ages, been transferred to pamper 
English splendor, so African blac ‘labor applied to the soilof the West Indies 
and North American Colonies, was for a long time made a source of profit. 
The navigation and colonial laws were de signed to cause all the produc- 
tions of the colonies to be sent to the Imperi: al Islands, as those of India 
and Ireland were sent thither. I€ was in that view that blacks were 
brought from Africa, and forced upon these colonies, until their resistance 
led to separation. From that moment a new state of things became in- 
evitable. The moment the United States became free, they suppressed 
the African slave trade, and began to accumulate capital here, to extend 
the freedom of commerce and prosecute every branch of industr y. 
Three great events followed—England was compelled also to abolish the 
African slave trade, and also, virtually, her navigation laws, which had stood 
150 years, by the treaty of 1815. ‘The French Revolution, by emanci- 
pating the blacks of Hayti, gave | an impulse to the abolition of slavery, 
which England followed, upon the erroneous assumption, that free black 
colonies would be as profitable as slave colonies ; and to ensure this result 
they sought, under the plea of philanthropy, to make slave labor more 
expensive, 

The efforts which have been made by the English ministry to manufac- 
ture in Europe freedom for slaves as they manufactured a claim against 
Greeee, and a King for the Mosquitoes, by means of new clothes and old 
rum, serve only as a severe sarcasm upon the whole system of European 
governments, All the nations of Europe, including England, contain 
absolute and miserable slaves, deluded with the name of freemen. Not 
the most advanced of these races has reached the degree of improvement, 
politically and physically, that marks the black race in the Southern United 
States. From the nature of their geographical position, it results that 
although most of the nations of Europe contain races whose life, libe rty 
and property are at the mercy of masters, without appeal from their caprice, 
yet none of these are black. In the United States none but black hold asubor- 
dinate position ; hence no kind of slavery in Europe is bad except black. 
In this view, the English Government, after it set ram Sambo astride of a 
cask of Jamaica, with the style and title of King of the Mosquitoes, used is 
influence to induce the little piratical nations of Europe which possessed 
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black slaves to free them, and get their pay out of the skins of the white 
slaves. The Danish Government followed the English example of turn- 
ing slaves into apprentices without wages. In 1846 the Swedish Govern- 
ment paid $50,000 to free the few negroes in the Island of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, which amounted simply to turning adrift a few useless negroes, 
The most brilliant triumphs of this naturé were, however, in Tunis, Egypt, 
and Bohemian Wallachia. In the last named country, there is a popula- 
tion of 1,747,815 souls, including Goths, Gepidee, Huns, Lombards, Tartars, 
Turks and Gipseys. These are all slaves, most abject and miserable, hard- 
ly above the savage conditior T n being compelled to do the 
labor, living in under-ground caverns, and using dry dung as fuel to cook 
a scanty meal, These poor creatures are owned by a nobility and 
clergy, who are exempted from taxes and the payment of private debts. 
The most inconsiderable in numbers and lowest in the social scale are the 
Gipseys, of whom there are about 150,000, owned by individuals and the 
government, the latter holding about 60,000. They pay 30 piastres, or 
$2. 10 per annum per head, for the privilege of being at large, upon bind- 

ing themselves not to quit "the country. In 1846 the government was in- 
duced to waive its owne rship of these poor creatures, who are but strolling 
vagabonds ; and this “ triumph of phil: uithropy” was proclaimed through- 
out Europe as a long stride towards universal freedom, and an example to 
the United States, although the slavery of all those not belonging direct- 
ly to the government remains as before. The next “ grand triumph” of 
freedom was a successful negotiation in 1847 with the Pacha of Egypt for 
the release of his Slack slaves. The population of Egypt numbers 

2,500,000, the larger proportion are Arab Egyptians, and all are the 
property of the Pacha. ‘here is in Egypt no personal liberty whatever 
The government claims and enforces its right to the labor of every man, 
willing, or not willing; and no labor is performed unless under the imme- 
diate direction of the ¢ gov ernment officers, from whom alone the individual 
can procure supplies. Amidst this community of slaves, there are 
Caucassiat. men and women, white slaves to the rich, and a few negro slaves 
brought from Numidia. The English philanthropy had such an effect 
upon the Pacha as to induce him, March, 1847, to free the last named, 
allowing the rest to remain as before! Soon after, similar influences 
began to work in the Barb: ary states, where the absolute dependence of all 
persons in life, liberty and property, upon the nod of the Bey, makes life 
valueless toa man. ‘The trade of these poor creatures, who send three 
caravans a year into the interior, involves the bringing back occasionall 
a few negro slaves. As these were no particular benefit to the Bey, who 
owns the whole 2,500,000 people, he was induced by the English agent, 
for a small consideration, to follow the illustrious example of that ultra. 
democrat, the Pacha of Egypt, and alter the style of the servitude of those 
blacks, and Exeter Hall had another “triumph,” and again the United 
States were bade to imitate the glorious example of the Mediterranean 
pirates, 

The experience of the French government in its dealings with the black 
race, has been even more unfortunate than has been that of the;English, 
The bloody disasters which overtook the once magnificent possession of St, 
Domingo, have for more than half a century remained a monument of 
black brutality. Taught somewhat by that lesson, the French govern- 
ment, in 1831, by a law of that year, provided for gradual emancipation 
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in its remaining colonies. Under the operation of that law the number of 
slaves diminished from 294,481 to 258,956 in 1836. The productions of 
the islands were not, however, materially checked, and the system seemed 
to work well. The revolution of Feb. 1848, repeated the error towards 
the blacks committed by that of 1791, and slavery was suddenly abolish- 
ed. That the same bloc dy results have not followed, is because the home 
government promptly laid the islands under martial law, as the only 
means of preserving the whites from massacre. The presence of a sufh- 
cient force is all that stays for the moment a war of races. In relation to 
labor, the consequences are the same as in Jamaica, viz.: a prompt aban- 
donment of work at any price. In 1836, 4,932 hands produced in Mar- 
tinique, 6,056,990 Ibs. of sugar, or one hhd. each; in 1849 the proceeds 
averaged one hhd. to 34 hands. The official returns of the French gov- 
ernment for 1849, are not yet received; those, however, for 1847 and 
1848, the last being the year of abolition, are as follows : 


IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS TO THE WEST INDIA COLONIES FROM FRANCE. 








Imports. Exports. Total. 
1847 . .cncccccecccace LOPE DORs nan Mtns chine DOR ee Oa edb apiien causes 113,301,252 
BORO os cccsaccntsaces OF PURO eh vans chtn nnbo bP, COEUR as chon shee enee 59,231,757 
Decrease....--- francs 37 ,355,015...c00 e222 00. eg Se ee eee 58,079,495 


This shows more than one-half detiine 1 in the first year, and for 1849, it 
is greater. The sugar imported into France fell off one-half, and was 
made up by receipts of foreign ‘slave sugar. The experience in relation 
to St. Domingo will be confirmed in the other islands. 

Indian and Irish wealth had been, for ages, transferred directly to 
the British Islands, but the West Indies had neither wealth nor 
laborers. They had only most fertile soils, capable of growing 
tropical productions in great abundance. To make this available, it 
Was necessary to furnish laborers from Africa. The negroes were, 
therefore, purchased in Africa and sent to the West Indies, as a 
raw product, to be wrought, as it were, into coffee and sugar, for 
the use of imperial Britain, in a manner similar to that by which raw 
cotton is purchased in the U nited States to be made into cloth in Lan- 
eashire. ‘The effects of climate and hard usage were so fatal to the African 
frame, that it required an importation of 10, 000 negroes annually to keep 
up the supply of labor in the British West Indies. These negroes were 
obtained on the African coast from their cannibal captors, in exchange for 
articles of British manufacture, including powder and muskets, used in 
the internal wars in which the captives were made. These wars were 
much promoted when the captors found that, instead of eating their vic- 
tims, they could sell them to the British; an operation which might, 
therefore, increase the numbers, although, possibly, it might change the 
destiny of the « captives. Thus a tri: mgular trade was established. Slavers 
left London and Liverpool with goods for the coast, exchanged them for 
negroes, whom they carried to the Islands, and returned thence to Eng- 
land with rum, sugar, &c. 

The English statistical returns show the course of this traffic in a re- 
markable manner. 
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BRITISH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS TO AND FROM AFRICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 


EXPORTS TO IMPORTS FROM 

Africa. W. L. E. Indies. Africa. W. TL. E. Indies. 
1794 ....749,823....3,632,762....2,994,899.2....48,865....4,782,616.... 4,558,475 
1800... 1,098,832....4,087,112....2,860,397....-.. 96,563 ....7,369,287 .... 4,942,275 
1806....1,433.15] ....4, 733, 815....1,936,954..... 115,947 ....8,815,329.... 3,755,396 
16a0 «cau 309,586.... 4,352, 514....3,272, 812......95,920....8,011,335.... 7,562,648 
1OB6 3 ccc 428,478....4,049, 856... .6,388,330.....224,051.... 8,908,672. ... 8,764,875 
1833 .... | bee Bp OO! sna COR BEesscs = weds — <a _ 
18422... == 00002,091,425....! 5,169,888....-. Age — tanita —_ 


While this trade lasted the cost of negroes in Africa was apparently 
about $5,000,000 per annum. During the 14 years, ending with 1807, 
the excess of exports to Africa over the imports thence ‘to England, 
amounted to £13,000,000. In the same period, the receipts from the 
West Indies exceeded the exports thither by sianegp nee This sum, 
less the cost of the negroes, £13,000,000, leaves £33,000,000. as the 
profits of the slave trade and labor. In the same period, the excess of im- 
ports from India was £37,000,000. These two sums make £70,000,000, 
or $350,000,000 as the proceeds of the plunder in India and the slave 
traffic in the West Indies. The Indian country, however, becoming gradu- 
ally exhausted of its surplus wealth, the avaiis of the intercourse have 
sunk to the profits on the supplies furnished to a poverty-stricken people. 
The example of the United States, which abolished the slave trade, and 
declared it piracy after 1808, compelled England to do likewise ; and the 
carrying of slaves from Africa to the West Indies was not only prohib- 
ited, but, to prevent frauds, the transfer of slaves from one British Island 
to anot he r, was found to be necessary. From that moment slave labor 
began to diminish in lucrativeness, the more so that, while the supply of labor 
was cut off, the government prolonged and continued its exactions from the 
produce of the remaining labor. While the West Indies were compelled to 
confine the sale of their produce to the British Islands, it was subjected 
to so burdensome a tax, as materially to circumscribe the demand for 
consumption. The supplies of the Is lands could only be drawn in mo- 
nopoly ships from the mother country, at monopoly prices. The over- 
worked negroes broke out into frequent and bloody insurrections, causing 
great expense and loss of property. These general circumstances, added 
to the want of any accumulation ‘of e ypital in the Islands, rendered i im- 
possible by the absence of owners, threw the trade altogether into the 
hands of those merchants in England who advanced on the produce, and 
sacrificed it to their own profit at every turn in the market. Under such 
circumstances there was an increasing poverty. Every year the mort- 
gages on estates were increased, until the interest, payable on them an- 
nu: ully in England, was estimated to reach to 40 per cent. of the revenues 
of the Islands. The emancipation of the negroes finally stopped the pro- 
duction of regular staples, and condemned the Islands to barbarism. 

The radical error of the British Government was in interfering with a 
system of labor which had sustained a rigorous colonial policy, before re- 
laxing that rigor. The owners resident in England, the merchants who 
received the produce and held mortgages on the estates, the shipping 
interest, the brokers and the government, altogether derived annually a 
sum which seems incredible, from the labor of negroes in the West Indies. 
To interfere with the supply of that labor without mitigating the exactions 
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of the government, seems preposterous, and yet that was done; that is to 
say, slave labor was prohibited, but free iabor was not emancipated. 
Parliame ntary returns furnish us with the following items, which were 
derived solely from West India Slave labor in 1830: 


Value of produce imported from West Indies into England......--..-----£6,753,084 


Customs duties paid on W. I. produce to the Gov ernment... .. £7,732,688 
Colonial Government expenses... 2... cc.2ces coeeee once wenn cee 574,910 
Freight on prodace........ aeaanin -o aks Ai enon aks < eames hieees 1,000,000 
Commission, brokerage and agency...-.....-- .. ..22 eseeee -- oe «- 400,000 
Interest due in England on the India mortgages....- S éuecereses 1,000,000 
Profits of planters living in Great Britain......... dcnduceee acok h, 200,000 
Tctal derived from West India slave labor............-..-----+----- £11,807 ,593 


This most incredible sum of $55,000,000 per annum was, by official re- 
ports, drawn from islands that in 1830 had 696,918 slaves, and 101,851 
white inhabitants. In addition to this, were losses by slave insurrections, 
amounting to not less than $1,000,000 per annum. When we now reflect 
that the produce of these 798,769 persons was taxed in England nearly 
£8,000,000, while the excise upon productions of 20,000,000 inhabitants 
of the British Islands was but £12,000,000, we derive some idea of 
the horrible oppression which compelled the planters to continue to buy 
supplies of England at monopoly prices and then abolished slavery, still 
keeping up that enormous scale of taxes, So oppressive had been this 
system, that from 1800 to 1831 the consumption of sugar did not in- 
crease, although the population of the British Islands more than doubled. 
The following figures show the import of West India sugar into England 
at different periods, with the rate of duty, the average price exclusive of 
duty, according to the London Gazette, the value of the sugar at those 
prices, and the amount of duty which it paid : 


IMPORTS OF WEST INDIA SUGAR INTO ENGLAND, RATE OF DUTY, PRICES OF 
SUGAR IN LONDON, VALUE OF THE SUGAR, AND THE AMOUNT OF DUTIES PAID 
ON IT. 


West India Sugars. Rate of Dutr. Average Price in Value of Amount of 
Cwt. Per Cwt. London. Sugar. Duties. 

z 8. P. a 8. D. £. £. 
cba eses 2 Mca wtdane kam eew ka 214 0....5,923,290....4,311,493 
1814....3,408,793..1 10 0...... Gwen uted ced Ce OO | hee SURO TE 4cc 025,995 
SERS acke Sees se OF w@icdise scenes ptaman's 111 0....6,149,294....! 9,070,897 
ism ee ees Sh - Oi ccunsanesarencane's 1 4 4....4,945,869....5,346,428 
1841....4,057,628..1 4 0....and 5 per cent..1 18 3....7,714,820....7,214,390 
1847 ....3.18 36,293 ...0 ae: Oicebie axnata Pala aaw se 2 0 0....6,312,000....1,803,919 
See cccoee ee <cO ER. 10. cebss wccecweccwes’ 118 0....5,320,180....1,631,240 


In 1846 a change was made in the sugar duties by which the slave pro- 
duce of Brazil and Cuba was admitted to English consumption with that of 
West India, the duties on all being reduced. The result of the reduced duty 
has been to promote consumption to such an extent, that 6,420,863 ewts. 
were taken in 1849, against a total of 4,057,628 ewts. in 1841. The effect 
of this increased consumption was to raise the price from 24s. per ewt. in 
1831, before emancipation, to 40s. in 1847. But this improved price, 
although it proves the erroneousness of those who ascribed colonial diffi- 
culties to the absence of protection, could not increase the West India 
production in the absence of sufficient labor. The value of West India 
sugar in 1814 was increased by the prohibition of grain for distillation, 
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causing a substitution of sugar, and this influence again prevailed in 1847. 
From 1814, however, to 1831, a depreciation of 60 per cent. in the value 
of West India sugar took place. This was caused mainly by the increased 
breadth of land under sugar culture, with an exclusive and unexpansive 
market. The consumption of sugar per head in Great Britain in 1800 
was 30 lbs. per annum ; in 1821, 19} lbs. per annum; in 1832, 19 lbs. per 
annum. It appears that, by taking off 50 per cent. of the duty in 1846, 
the consumption of sugar has incre: ased 50 per cent. at a price ‘of 20 per 
cent. higher. Thus, the figures show that the West [ndies sent 1,000,000 
ewt. to England in 1849 less than in 1831, but the diminution of the duty 
had been added to the price, and the planters actually got £400,000 more 
money for 2,800,000 ewt. in 1849, than for 3,800,000 ewt. in 1831. Had 
the product of 1847 sold at the price of 1831, it would have realized 
£3,406,601, or £2,000,000 less than the actual value. A fact conclusive 
of the beneficial operation of free trade. Had this modification taken 
place at the peace of 1815, when the navigation laws were first abrogated 
in favor of the United States, the value obtained by the planters for their 
sugar would have ruled probably 30 per cent. higher than it did; while 
the people of England would have been supplied cheaper. This would 
have made a difference of £40,000,000 sterling to the planters, obviated 
the necessity for mortgages, and kept up the circulating capital of the 
islands, so that the emane ipation of the blacks would have been compara- 
tively easy. ‘The continued exactions to which the islands were subjected 
left them without the means of employi ing labor; the cash part of the 
indemnity received for the slaves being applied by those in debt to their 
obligations, avd those who were not in debt emigrated with their money. 

The black race has inhabited the African continent as long at least as 
the whites have occupied Europe, and the yellow and red races Asia, All 
these have more or less advanced from the rudest savage state, in manner 
and degree, according to their inherent intellectuality. The black race, how- 
ever, has made no progress whatever. ‘They were without invention, 
almost without language, and destitute of the faculties or wish to advance. 
These beings, or such of them as had by the fortune of internal wars 
become the victims of their cannibal captors, were rescued from that fate 
to become forced cultivators of sugar upon the soil of Jamaica, owned by 
residents of England. A few years of that compulsory labor was supposed 
by the English Government so to have change d their ns itures, that, made 
free, they would not resume the indolent and savage habits which had 
marked their race since the creation, but would become so perseveringly 
industrious for wages, as to enable their employers to compete with the 
slave owners of Cuba and Brazil, in supplying Europe with sugar , and to 
pay one-fourth of the customs revenue of Great Britain. The erroneous- 
ness of this view has, by experiment, now been proved to all the world. 

The i lrrevoce “able ste p of freeing the blac ks hs as bes an ti iken, and the island 
is retrograding to a condition worse than when it was discovered: worse, 
because the race which then peopled it was superior to that which will 
speedily become its sole occupants. This inevitable tendency is fully 

shown by all the accounts which have been published of the island, and by 
none more clearly and conclusively than by the well-written, and agree- 

able book, quoted at the head of this article, although its author draws a 

different conclusion from what information he has gathered. 

The many speculations which have been attempted in relation to the 
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“decline of Jamaica,” and the number of which has been increased by 
the appearance of Mr. Bigelow’s book, strike us as altogether misplaced. 
They all assume that Jamaica has been prosperous as other countries 
are prosperous, viz., by the development and enjoyment of its resources 
by its inhabitants. This, as we have hinted above, has never been the 
case with any of the West Indies, except to a certain degree in Cuba. 
When the Spaniards were dispossessed of Jamaica, the English Govern- 
ment came into possession of an island 4,000,000 acres in surface, in- 
vested in the crown. This land was patented out in estates, of greater or 
less extent, to English capitalists, who paid a quit-rent to the government, 
and 3d. per acre tax. These persons employed agents to overlook the 
slaves brought from Africa, and who worked the estates; the whole pro 
ceeds were sent to England, leaving, at the end of e: ch’ year, still only 
the land, the negroes and their drivers, upon the island. The quantity of 
land that paid quit- -rent in 1789 was 1,907,589 acres, of which 1,059,000 
was under culture, and 3,000,000 acres were still vested in the crown. In 
1839 the grants had increased to 3,403,359 acres, of which 2,588,056 
acres paid quit-rent, and 815,303 acres were liable to sequestration 
for non-payment, and of the remaining 596,641 acres not granted, much 
is liable to rent for occupation by private persons. Now we observe 
that in 1788, there were 256,000 slaves on 1,059,000 cultivated acres 
In 1817, these slaves had increased to 356,000 by importation; since 
when, occupation has gone on with a diminishing number of workers, and 
the amount of their surplus earnings for transmission to England has an- 
nually diminished, until their manumission, by removing from labor the 
motive power, left the idle blacks the sole occ upants of the land the “y re- 
fuse to cultivate. In all this process there has never been any prosperity 
in its true sense. There has been simply a compulsory labor which pro- 
duced results, and a cessation of labor without results. The profit on the 
labor gave a value to the land, which was an instrument. That instru- 
ment was of no value, and could not be sold when there was no labor 
to use it, and this is called a depreciation of property. The blacks no 
longer perform regular labor, but each occupies a small patch, which, under 
the | tropical sun, supplies his wants without labor ; or, at most, according 
to Mr. Bigelow, one day’s labor in the week suffices for the highest culti- 
vation, Almost any of the country villages of New-York and Pennsy}l- 
vania present the same scenes. The descendants of the old slaves occ upy 
huts on patches, which supply food, and they work for wages only in 
case of dire necessity, when theft and chance will not sup ply their daily 
wants, 

The only real prosperity which the West India Islands ever enjoyed, 
was when, during the war of 1793 to 1815, they became entrepots for 
the trade with South America. On the return of peace, that trade be- 
coming direct, the business of the Islands relapsed into its slave products. 
The question of Jamaica prosperity is, therefore, simply one of compul- 
sory labor, or no labor at all. Mr. Bigelow does not coincide in this 
view. He ascribes the decline of the Island, first—to the “ degradation of 
labor,” saying: “I could not perceive that sixteen years of freedom had 
advanced the dignity of labor, or of the laboring classes, one particle. 
That fell legacy which slav ery always leaves behind it, 1 found here nei- 
ther wasted nor reduced.” Second in importance he places “ absenteeism 
and middlemen.” Thirdly—‘ encumbered estates.” Fourthly—the 
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“ magnitude of the estates.” It is obvious, from what we have already 
said, that these causes of decay, in Mr. Bigelow’ s estimation, are but de- 
tuils of the whole system of colonial occupation and labor, which vio- 
lated, from its inception, every law of political economy, and could, 
therefore, exist only for a time, and that only by external aid. The capital 
came from one quarter of the world, the laborers were brought from an- 
other, and the scene of their combined action was in a different hemi- 
sphere from the market for the sale of their products, and where they 
were subjected to a tax of 100 per cent. for the support of the imperial 
government. ‘The laborers were prohibited from drawing supplies else- 
where than from England, and could send only thither their products. 
As long as the cannibals of Africa freely supplied laborers, and Great 
Britain offered a monopoly market for sugar and coffee, the planters 
had only to contend against the monopoly prices; they were required to 
pay for supplies, for governors and officials, and the tax which the home 
government laid on their products. These enhanced the cost of produc- 
tion, and lessened the profits of capital. The moment the supplies of 
negroes were cut off, the cost of labor was increased. When the govern- 
ment thus compelled the planters to pay more for labor, it did not 
remit any portion of its tax upon the planters’ sugar. When the gov- 
ernment prohibited slave labor, free labor should have ‘been disenthralled 
from restriction; but the government proceeded a step farther, and re- 
leased the laborers from work, still requiring the planters to pay mo- 
nopoly prices for supplies, and retaining the enormous duty imposed 
upon their sugar in England. Under this progressive violation of prin- 
ciple the planters became poorer, and were obliged to mortgage; and 
these mortgages Mr. Bigelow appeals to as proof that the Island was 
bankrupt at the date of the abolition of slavery, and that that event only 
hastened the inevitable ruin. In enumerating the causes which made the 
planters poor, Mr. Bigelow strangely overlooks one pregnant fact, viz., the 
losses sustained by slave insurrections, and the cost of their suppression. 
Since 1790 there have been ten slave insurrections in Jamaica, destroying 
large amounts of property, besides the cost of suppression, and the neces- 
sity they created for a continued and expensive standing army on the 
Island. The last insurrection, in 1832, was suppressed at an expense of 
£161,596 ; 200 slaves were killed, and 500 executed. Property to the 
value of £1,154,587 was destroyed; and Parliament loaned £500,000 to 
assist the ruined planters. Such occurrences, at intervals of four years, 
were among prolific causes of mortgaging. Why Mr. Bigelow does 
not allude to them, we do not know. It indeed places our own blacks in 
favorable contrast, and it becomes an important distinction between the 
system of British slavery and that of the United States—when no such 
events ever occur here. That losses by insurrection, and the disadvan- 
tages which attended production on the ‘colonial system, should have en- 
tailed mortgages upon the land, is not surprising ; but that affords no 
evidence that a relaxation of the colonial system would not so have im- 
proved the operations of the planters as to have enabled them to dis- 
charge their debts, if only the blacks had been held to the work of pro- 

duction. 

Mr. Bigelow is, doubtless, right when he asserts that the money paid 
the planters in indemnification for their negroes, was absorbed only in the 
partial discharge of their debts, But it is obvious that those debts had 
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been forced upon them by the government, which had exacted from West 
India products more than half as much revenue as from all the products 
of the British Islands. The nature of the indemnification Mr. Bigelow 
does not, however, seem to understand. Thus he states, page 72: 

“The Commissioners appraised the slave property of all the British West 
Indies at £43,104,889 8s. 6d., and the government, finally, allowed the owners 
£16,638,937, or less than 50 per cent., whereby the slaveholders sustained a 
loss of over £26,000,000 in addition to ‘the loss, supposed to be twice as much 
more, sustained from the depreciation in the value of fixed property.” * * * 

“This bill (emancipation bill) also provided for a system of apprenticeship, 
that was to last twelve years, and then give place to unrestricted freedom.” * * 

“If, in the sixteen years, during which the negroes have enjoyed their free- 
dom, they have made less progress in civilization,” &c. 


Such passages frequently occur, showing that the author misapprehends 
the emancipation act and its principles ; a correct understanding of which is 
indispensable in forming an estimate of British philanthropy. We will 


recur to its history. May 15, 1823, Mr. Buxton introduced a bill into * 


Parliament for the abolition of slavery. Mr. Canning amended it on its 
passage, so as to prepare for gradual emancipation. Lord Bathurst no- 
tified the colonial legislature of the fact. ‘This induced lively remon- 
strances on the part of the colonists, but these did not deter the govern- 
ment from taking those preliminé ry steps in 1831, which vouulted in the 
bill presented by Lord Stanley in 1833, and w hich was adopted June 18, 
and sanctioned by the crown August 28,1833. The principles of the bill 
were briefly these: After the 1st August, 1834, slavery ceased, all blacks 
above the age of six years became apprentices, under three heads—Ist. 
Rural Apprentices, attached to the soil. 2d. Rural Apprentices, unat- 
tached. $d. Non-Rural Apprentices. The two first classes were to work 
six years for their masters without pay, and the third class four years. 
The labor was limited to 45 hours per week. The blacks could buy their 
time of apprenticeship from their masters, if they had the means. ‘The 
power of punishment was transferred to the magistrates. 

The compensation for the blacks was to be at the rate of their average 
value in each island, between the years 1822 to 1830. ‘Thus the whole 
number of slaves was 780,993, and their value £45,281,738. This sum 

was paid in full in cash and work. Thus 3ths in money, amounting to 
£20,000,000, and the yemaining #ths in the right to the work of the pre- 
dials six years without pay, and non- pr eedials four years, The number of 
claims was, for predials attached, 5,562; do. unattached, 1,708 ; non- 
preedials, 9,075. The aver rage VE alu: ution was £44 15s.; the average 
money paid for each slave, £19 15s. 42d. The work of a slave genera- 
tion in the West Indies was valued at 7th years, and the years of ap- 
prenticeship assigned were considered 4ths of the pay. At 25 cents perday, 
which Mr. Bigelow states is the current cash w ages in the island, six years’ 
work would amount to $432 each hand, from which deducting the cost of 
support at $50 perannum, leaves $132, or £22 added to the £19 15s. 
cash, made the whole value of the slave, viz., £44 15s. Although the British 
Government, with its usual self-sufficient insolence, laid claim to the full 
merit of paying for the slaves, these had to contribute a large share of 
the remuneration for themselves. This arrangement, however, dissatisfied 
everybody. ‘The slaves, who had hoped for immediate emancipation, 
were very impatient under this regulation, while the government agents 
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so harassed the planters, that they were glad to sell out the time of the 
slaves. In Jamaica, from August, 1834 to August, 1839, $300,000 were 
paid by apprentices to masters for unexpired time; and, finally, when 
the four years of non-preedial service had expired, the planters abandoned 
the remaining two years of the preedials, and August, 1838, was a day of 
jubilee. The valuators then reported the number of preedials at 218,669 ; 
non-predials, 37,144—total apprentices, 255,813. ree children, under 
six years, 38, 899 ; ; aged, 15,656—total, 310,568, against 309,167 appren- 
tices and 38,754 free children, returned in 1834 ; showing an increase of 
145 chil iren, and a decrease of 53,354 apprentices. The first use of free- 
dom was a prompt refusal to work at all; some demanded $1, $2, and 
$3 per day. From these details, it is apparent that slavery, in so far as 
it consisted of forced labor, without wages, did not cease until 1838, and, 
therefore, the adult slaves have been free but 12 years; but all those 
who have now reached the age of 22 years have never been slaves at all. 
They have not only enjoyed freedom, but have had the advantages of an 
excellent system of education. 

A liberal system of moral and religious education has existed in the 
island, and for a long time prior to emancipation. Under this system the 
church expenditures averaged since 1832, $200,000 per annum, and for 
schools $50,000 per annum. In 1838 the number of free children of ap- 
prentices in Jamaica was 38,754, and the average attendance of free chil- 
dren and adult apprentices at 183 day, 189 sunday, and 96 evening 
schools, had been 30,541 ; and according to the report of J. C. Latrobe, 
Esq., special commissioner of the home government in that year, to inquire 
into the subject, their progress in writing and arithmetic, was “truly extra- 
ordinary.” The number of teachers was 381, of whom 102 were advanced 
black scholars, educated at these schools under the slave system. From 
this amount of religious and moral instruction, continued for so long a time 
and with apparent success, no other results are manifest than have attended 
the same efforts with the same race in Massachusetts and elsewhere. 
Upon this point we shall quote from the work before us : 


“Tt was sixteen years in August, since slavery was abolished on this island ; 
and the apprenticeship system, which took its place, was abolished four years 
later. Since that period, the laws have recognized no complexional distinctions 
among the inhabitants. The black people have enjoyed the same political privi- 
leges as the whites, and with them have shared the honors and the patronage of 
the mother and local governments. 

‘The effect of this policy upon the people of color may be partially anticipa- 
ted ; but one accustomed to the proscribed condition of the free blacks in the 
United States, will constantly be startled at the diminished importance attached 
here to the matter of complexion. Intermarriages are constantly occurring be- 
tween the white and the colored people, their families associate together within 
the ranks to which by wealth and culture they respectively belong, and public 
opinion does not recognize any social distinctions based exclusivsly upon color. 
Of course, cultivated or fashionable people will not receive colored persons of in- 
ferior culture and worldly resources, but the rule of discrimination is scarcely 
more rigorous against those than against whites. They are received at the 
‘“‘ King’s House’’—it is thus the Governor’s residence is styled—and they are 
invited to his table with fastidious courtesy. The wife of the present Mayor of 
Kingston is a ‘‘ brown” woman—that is the name given to all the intermediate 
shades between a decided white and a decided black complexion—so also is the 
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wife of the Receiver General himself, an English gentleman, and one of the most 
exalted public functionaries upon the island.” 


This certainly is very satisfactory, but we shall presently see that this 
leveling has been down, not up. 


* While the entente cordiale between the whites and the colored people is ap- 
parently strengthening, daily, a very different state of feeling exists between the 
negroes or Africans, and the browns. The latter shun all connection by marriage 
with the former, and can experience no more unpardonable insult, than to be classi- 
fied with them in any way. They generally prefer that their daughters should 
live with a white person upon any terms, than be married to a negro. Few will 
need to be told, that where such is the condition of public sentiment in a class, 
the standard of female virtue among them cannot be very high. It is, perhaps. a 
trifle higher than among the slaves. 

‘It is their ambition that their offspring should be light complexioned, and 
there are few sacrifices they will not make to accomplish that result, whether 
married or not. Color with them, in a measure, marks rank, and they have the 
same fear of being confounded with what they deem an inferior caste, that is so 
often exhibited by vulgar people, who have no ascertained or fixed social position.” 


The whites being an insignificant and diminishing portion of the people, 
and destined shortly to abandon the island, there remain the browns and 
blacks ; and notwithstanding public opinion does not, according to Mr. 
Bigelow “ recognize any social distinctions based exclusively on color,” 
yet the “browns,” who are one-fourth the population, prefer that their 
daughters should be concubines to whites rather than wives of blacks, 
through fear of being confounded “ with an inferior caste,” “ color” being 
the “mark of rank,” and their morality in this respect is a “ trifle higher” 
than among blacks. These statements of the moral condition of the blacks 
are corroborated by the criminal returns of the island, which show an 
awful increase of crime; felonies having quadrupled in the first four years 
of apprenticeship. Mr. Bigelow’s book, although well written, is replete 
with these dyspeptic symptoms, which we shall have further occasion to 
notice, in relation to its general subject. 

The condition of the black race in Jamaica is certainly a most interest- 
ing subject of investigation. It offers practical evidence in relation to 
the capabilities of the race in a state of freedom. One-half the black 
population has been free twelve years, and the other have never been 
slaves. All have had the benefit of white contiguity and teaching, and as 
Mr. Bigelow assures us, have for many years, certainly during the period 
of their freedom, been petted by the government. The policy of which, 
as explained by him, has been to court the support of the black race 
against the payers of taxes, who are indisposed to continue the high sala- 
ries exacted from them for officers sent from the imperial islands to rule 
them. The offices, both civil and military, have all been given to the blacks, 
and the social influences of the white official families have been exerted 
to conciliate them. The ultimate object of the government is stated to be 
to cause the island to be abandoned by the whites, and to retain it as a black 
colony. From the necessarily desultory statements in Mr. Bigelow’s 
book, it is very difficult to get at the facts of the case, but we will enume- 
rate consecutively what appears to be their position. In the first place, 
black, white, and brown are supposed to be equal in the eye of law ; but the 
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government, in the exercise of its policy, discriminates in favor of the 
former, who are by far the most numerous ; the soil is of unsurpassed fer- 
tility, and we are assured by Mr. Bigelow that it can be had i in any quan- 
tity at five dollars per acre, and in “ “lots to suit purchasers” at fifty cents 
to one dollar per acre. The pos ssession of three to five acres entitles the 
owner to vote, and by one day’s labor in the week it can be kept in the 
highest state of cultiv atic m. Under such circumstances it will suffice for 
« all the physical wants” of the negro. For the other five days in the 
week he can earn twenty-five cents per day the year round, by working on 
the sugar estates of the planters. Having five acres of land which support 
him and qualify him to vote, with a quick market for produce, as 
also for his labor at twenty-five cents per day for the remaining five days, 
it is clear that for every twelve days’ work the negro could buy an addi- 
tional three acres of land, or twelve acres per annum, of even the best 
land, and which is second to none in the world, for capacity to produce, 
“table provisions,” which are enormously high. In Kingston, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bigelow—“ Flour is $18 per barrel ;” “ butter, 38s, ;” 
“ eggs, 3 to 5 ets.” "Now here is cheap Jand, a high market for its produce, 
perfect freedom in every respect, with a liberal supply of the best schools 
and churches ; and yet poverty, ignorance, immor: lity and indolence are 
universal, and constantly increasing as the habits of industry inculeated 
in the older inhabitants in a state of slavery are worn off by lapse of time. 
A completely savage state is being rapidly ap proximate sd. 

The practical difficulty which presents itself is, that the negroes will not 
work. The planters pay, Mr. Bigelow tells us, twenty- -four cents each, 
per day, for labor, the negro finding himself. This is as high a rate, it 
would seem, as the planter can pay and sell his sugar in England in com- 
petition with slave sugar. At this rate, however, the blacks will not work, 
and Mr. Bigelow gives the following as the reason why they will not: 


‘** To my utter surprise I learned, that the price for men on the sugar and coffee 
plantations ranged from eighteen to twenty-four cents a day, and proportionab ly 
less for boy sandfemales. Out of these wages, the laborers have to board themselves. 
Now when it is considered that in the largest market on the island flour costs 
from sixteen to eighteen dollars by the barrel, butter thirty-eight cents a pound, 
eggs from three to five cents a piece, and hams twenty-five cents a pound; does 
not the cry of high wages appear absurd ?*** The fact is, the negro cannot live 
on such wages, unless he owns in fee, a lot of three or five acres, or ekes them 
out by stealing.” 


We are here told, that unless a negro owns a three to five acre lot he 
cannot liv e in Jamaica on twenty -four cents per day, because “table pro- 
visions” are so high; not so, however, with clothing: we are tok l, page 
172, “woolens of all kinds, and linens, can be procured cheaper than in the 
United States.” Now, the inference from the above statements is, that 
very few blacks own land, and therefore their services cannot be had 
in sufficient supply at twenty-four cents per day. On page 115 and 116 
we are told as follows: 


‘‘] was surprised to find how general was the desire among the negroes to 
become possessed of a little land, and upon what sound principles that desire 
was based. In the first place a freehold of four or five acres give them a vote, 
to which they attach great value, and in the next place it enables them with two 
or three months of labor upon wages, during the c ropping of the sugar, and one 
day in each week devoted to their little farms, to live in comparative ease and 
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independence. From five acres of land in Jamaica, a negro will supply almost 
all his physical wants. 1 have seen growing on a patch of less than two acres, 
owned bya negro, the bread fruit, bananas, yams, oranges, shaddocks, cucum- 
bers, beans, pine-apples, plantain and chiramoya, besides many kinds of shrub- 
bery and fruits of secondary value. 

‘**T was greatly surprised to find that the number of these colored proprietors 
is already considerably over one hundred thousand, and constantly increasing. 

** When one reflects that only sixteen years ago there was scarcely a colored 
land-holder upon the island, and that now there are a hundred thousand, it is un- 
necessary to say that this class of the population appreciate the privileges of free 
labor and a homestead far more ccrrectly than might be expected, more especi- 
ally when it is borne in mind that seven-tenths of them were begotten in slavery, 
and spent many years of their lives as bondsmen. 

“Their properties average, I should think, about three acres. ‘They have a 
direct interest in cultivating them economically and intelligently. The practice 
of planning their own labor, encouraged by the privilege of reaping its rewards 
themselves, exerts upon them the most important educational influence, the re- 
sults of which will soon be much more apparent than they are now.” 


Now, then, we. have 100,000 black proprietors, entitled to vote, and 
outnumbering by 20,000 the official return of black males over ten years 
of age, as given by Mr. Bigelow on page 40, which shows 181,633 males 
upon the island; of these, 114,222 are over: ten years of age. Of these, 
about 80,000 only are blacks. These persons, however, do not work, 
notwithstanding that they own land. They will not work for others, and 
will not raise sugar themselves, for the following reasons : 


‘** Even negroes are not generally so stupid as to attempt, on five or ten acres 
of land, without capital, to enter into competition with three-fifths of the capital 
of the island, vy cultivating sugar, where butter is worth thirty-seven and a half 
cents a pound, eggs three cents a piece, potatoes six and a quarter, and onions 
twelve and a half cents a pound, and other provisions ranging at the same ex- 
travagant prices. ‘They can turn their lands to better account.” 


Now, then, it seems blacks will not work for wages on sugar estates? 
because they own no land, and have to give such high prices for provisions. 
They then suddenly become all landholders, but will not raise sugar 
themselves, because they get such high prices for provisions. Now, if 
there are 100,000 land proprietors, of three acres each, then 300,000 acres 
of the finest land in the world are cultivated by 100,000 persons, and only 
required to feed 277,433 persons, besides the cultivators, and yet our au- 
thor laments : 


‘ Table provisions too, as I have also stated, are generally higher than in New- 
York, and yet the choicest varieties could be procured here for less than half 
their cost in the New-York market.” 


Again, one of these small freeholds carries a vote : 


“The blacks are ambitious to possess and exercise the privilege; it causes 
them to be courted and respected. They are daily becoming better acquainted 
with the advantages which the elective franchise confers, and the prospect of at- 
taining it, is with them one of the strongest incentives to effort and economy. 
The recent election of several of their order to the Assembly, has greatly in- 
flamed this ambition.” 


On page 57 we are told any quantity of land may be had for $1 per 
acre. Jour days’ work, at the planters’ price, will buy an acre, and four 
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acres allows them to vote, a privilege they greatly covet, and yet, on page 
40, we are told, “ the average vote of this entire island had never exceed- 
ed 3,000, or three-quarters of one per cent.” 

As there are 9,289 white males, and 31,646 browns, it would seem that 
notwithstanding this ambition of the blacks, the yee of land, the 
high prices for its produce, and the demand for labor, at a price of one- 
fourth of an acre of land for a day’s labor, no negro has ae ed a vote. 
But Mr. Bigelow regards the price of labor as ver y low; although he 
admits that in the ne sighborhood of Kingston, where provisions are dearer 
than in New-York, four days’ labor will buy an acre of land, and four acres 
will support a family and confer a vote. A quarter of an acre in the 
neighborhood of New-York, where its produce is cheaper than in Jamaica, 
is worth $25, equal to twenty-five days’ labor. Again: our author does 
not take into consideration the quality of the labor. This he describes 
as follows : 


“In the sugar mills, from twenty to thirty men and women will be employed 
to do what five American operatives would do much better in the same time, 
with the aid of such labor-saving agencies as would suggest themselves at once 
to an intelligent mind. Everything is done in a way rather to increase than di- 
minish the number of hands required.” 


It appears that between American and Jamaica labor the proportion is 
five to one. In Lowell, Mass., the average wages for skilled labor are $2 
per week, and $1 25 for board: say $3 25 against $1 50 in Jamaica, 
But the Lowell operative gives five times as much work, consequently his 
employer gets for $3 25 what the planter can only get for $750. But 
Mr. Bige low reckons seven-tenths of these extr: ordinary land proprietors 
as begotten in slavery ; yet we gather from the official returns found on 
his pages, that one -half of the existing black population have not only 
never been slaves, but have been ec ducated, and even petted by the whites. 
From the contradictory and tortuous statements given, the proof is ad- 
duced, that a more worthless and incapable race than the blacks of Jamaica 
annot easily be imagined. 


Our author proceeds : 

‘“‘ These causes, in my judgment, would have conducted Jamaica to inevitable 
ruin, had the tariff Jaws never been altered nor the slaves been set at liberty. ° 

But the question arises, is this state of things to be perpetual, or where or 
how is it toterminate? I answer, that it must continue until the land gets into 
the hands of people who are not ashamed to till it.’ 

By persons “not ashamed to till it,’ is meant the blacks who, as we 
have already seen, possess as much as they will cultivate. But Mr. 
Bigelow states that the plantations now average mostly 3,000 acres each ; 
(in this he differs from English official returns, which say there are none 
over 1,200 acres,) and the produe t of each of these large pli antations is re- 
quired to support the expense of costly works, nec essary to manufacture 
the sugar. It is supposed that it is indispensable that each plantation 
should have its own mill, because, unless the cane is ground as soon as 
cut, it is spoiled. As a remedy for this, Mr. Bigelow proposes what is very 
feasible, viz., to divide the land up into small farms, for the growth of 
cane, and have the grinding, as in grain countries, a distinct business, per- 
formed by a single capitalist at a central mill. This plan is the more 
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practicable, that a recent French discovery for the extraction of saccha- 
rine matter from cane-juice by chemical process, and by which the most 
expensive machinery is dispensed with, has been tried successfully in 
Louisiana on a small scale. To this must be added the improved crush- 
ing mills, and the drying machine of Mr. Drumm of Barbadoes. Under 
such a system, growers of cane might sell their produce to the 
sugar maker, and the whole soil be cultivated by small farmers to 
better advantage. There is only one obstacle, and that strikes us 
as insurmountable. ‘The showing of our author, added to all other 
evidence, proves conclusively that the negroes will not work on any 
consideration, neither for wages nor profit; neither as laborers on the 
estates of others, nor as independent cane growers on their own soil, will 
they do violence to their nature, by raising a hand above what the exigen- 
cies of the day require. ‘This is the material point which has been 
proved, and all the collateral argument about land tenures, absente eism, 
middlemen, &c., has, in our judgment, no application whatever. The re- 
forms, hinted at, in these respects, would be indispensable in the progress 
of the white race, but their most perfect consummation will not make 
negroes work. In this view it is, that Mr. Carlyle, in his recent article 
upon the West Indies, applies the true principle of land reform to their 
condition. His¢ argument is briefly this: The soil of the West Indies will 
alone produce ce rtain articles necessary to the wants of the civilized world. 
As all men have a right to land, and its products, so has no man a right 
to take possession of land, refusing to work it himself, and preventing, 
by that possession, others from working it. 

Now the drift of Mr. Bigelow’s book is, that, with the reforms about 
land tenures, &c., negroes will become industrious, and that in their hands 
the Island will become prosperous, and, ultimately, come into the United 
States as a free black state, furnishing an example to the South. In this 
respect we regard it as a complete failure. He shows the ignorance, in 

spite of schools ; the immorality, in spite of church; the indolence, in 
spite of land-ownership and high wages; the poverty, in spite of com- 
merce ; the want of ingenuity, in spite of the most ample materials for 
manufactures, which characterize the black race. He shows its complete 
inferiority to the white race, and its utter incapacity to maintain by itself 
the state of civilization, to which it has been advanced by white aid. The 
example of England has, in this respect, afforded a valuable lesson to the 
United States. This great and glorious nation has be en built upona soil, previ- 
ously occupied for ¢ ountlessages, by arace whoneverimprovedit. They have 
been removed, and their possessions given to another race. Three mil- 
lions of the black race are now in a high state of civilization under the 
direction of the whites, and both blacks and whites progress, physically 
and mentally. Should the example of England ever be followed in its 
treatment of the same race, and three millions of blacks be emancipated, 
a rapid retrogression would result, until the blacks, having receded to the 
savage state of the aborigines, would be displaced and exterminated, as 
they have been. The policy of the English Government has long been 
to sow dissension upon this continent, in the same manner that Russia 
promoted discord in Europe ; while the latter remains united against the 
Cossack power, the glittering domes of St. Sophia will remain beyond 
the grasp of the Czar; while the United States remain in harmony, the 
chances that England’s aristocracy will remain at the head of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, yearly diminish. An adroit use of the slave question is the 
only hope of discord. 
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SECRET HISTORIES AND MYSTERIOUS MEN.* 


Freperick Burau is professor at the University of Leipzig, and associ- 
ate editor of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. He is also favorably 
known in Germany, by a history of Saxony, published i in 1849. 

In his researches, the professor has examined some passages in history, 
to which mystery has lent a peculiar interest—particularly in regard to 
individuals whose inexplicable lives and uncertain fate made them won- 
ders m their own times, and romance heroes in ours.’ In many cases he 
has had placed in his hands authentic MSS. , by the families of the actors in 
the scenes related, and he invites in his preface, any and all persons simi- 
larly rich in unedited treasures, to trust them with him, offering this vo- 
lume as a proof that such a confidence will not be abused. 

But no matter where Biilau got his facts, his book will be found enter- 
taining, by that large class of readers who like the middle ground of litera- 
ture ; conscience-pricked if they waste too much time over mere fictions, 
and unwilling to make the exertion demanded of them by a stately his- 
tory; lovers of memoirs, biographies, and sketches, who prefer Horace 
Walpole to Dr. Lingard, and Arsené Houssaye, or Philarete Chasles to 
Sismondi, Thierry, or even Thiers. 

If the dark ages, as historians tell us, ended with the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the eighteenth was a twilight age, presenting a curious mixture of 
skepticism and mysticism—in metaphysical and religious matters, un- 
bounded skepticism. An honest indignation against the errors and i impo- 
sitions of the past, hurried the philosophers too far in the opposite diree- 
tion. In their eagerness for truth, they resembled Diomedes at the siege 
of Troy, who thinking he was pursuing a mere enemy, wounded a divinity. 
In society, it was out of fashion to believe in religion, a future, or even a 
God ; but it was impossible to deny poverty, disease, and death. If these 
could only be got over, what a charming world to live in! And they set 
themselves to “work to find the great specific. It was necessary to be- 
lieve in something—the habit of credulity and faith - is not to be shaken 
off in a single age, then why not believe in specifies? At that time there 
was not enough known in chemistry or medicine to destroy the hope of 
attaining the philosopher’s stone and the elixir vite ; and more than hu- 
man wisdom was still supposed to dwell in the East—the mother of all 
knowledge. Murray’s Handbooks,’ Titmarsh and Eothen were not 
there to tell them how dirty and how ignorant were both Turks and 
Egyptians, and that wise men no longer came from the Levant; so that, 
after all, there was nothing so very absurd i 1 providing oneself with a 
crucible and retort, in the hope of making one’s fortune. Restless, am- 
bitious, active-minded men, who fifty years later would have occupied 
themselves in haranguing the people in the carrefours of Paris, or in mak- 
ing war on the enemies of liberty, devoted all their energies to super- 
natural science and free masonry. It was a time of humbug and credu- 
lity—the halcyon days of adventurers and sharpers. The doctrine ob- 
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tained, that it was necessary to be a Jew to succeed in the Kabbala; and 
that the ancient Hebrew writers were authorities in the art of gold making. 
The Countess Closel, mistress of Augustus Il., received Bodenschatz, whom 
she employed to translate Jewish MSS., in the full costume of a High Priest 
of the Old Testament. Cagliostro pretended to be of Jewish descent, 

Duchanteau had himself circumcised in Amsterdam, before undertaking 
a curious method of producing the philosopher’s stone in his own bi dy, 
by starvation and other practices too unseemly to rel; ate. He died on the 
sixteenth day. The ways of making the philosop yher’s stone were numer- 
ous, and some of them fearful. Claviéres, the Genevese, a friend of Du- 
mont, a Girondist and minister of state, who killed himself in the Con- 
ciergerie, in 1793, to avoid the guillotine, was the author of a treatise pre- 
scribing the following recipe :—‘“ Take a virgin man and a virgin woman ; 
marry them under the proper constellation ; their first child must be a 
boy. Take the boy as soon as born and place him in a glass retort, air. 
tight, and stew him over the fire—by-and-bye the child will change into 
a substance which is not only the universal medicine, but also the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and will increase in strength for a thousand years.” Biulau 
says that a German princess actually contemplated the experiment, but 
found it too difficult to procure the materials. Besides this, the adepts 
had the power of evoking spirits ; not meagre manifestations by knocks 
under a table, but genuine apparitions, moving and speaking. Mme. de 
la Croix cast out devils, and Marshal Richelieu, with the Count Schom- 
berg, saw them after they were cast out. George Schrepfer, in a small, 
dark theatre, called up spirits of the departed, who appeared to Benningsen 
and the Duke of Courland, and gave information concerning hidden trea- 
sures. Biilau narrates, as some explanation of the means used by the 
ghost-seers, the story of a professor in the University at Halle, who : about 
1750, performed these miracles. Frederick the Second hay ing repeatedly 
heard from trustw orthy officers, that they had witnessed his eaicdiess. 
sent for the professor, and requested him to display his power before him. 
The professor answered, “I am by no means certain that my secrets may 
not exercise a deleterious influence on the brain, for which reason I always 
take certain precautions myself. God forbid, then, that I should risk your 
Majesty’s health by practising upon you. I will do better; 1 will ex- 
plain the whole thing. My secret consists in an incense which is diffused 
through a dark chamber, into which the spirit-seeking spectator is intro- 
duced. This vapor has a twofold operation. It throws the patient into a 

half sleep, which allows him to perceive what passes around him, but not 
to reflect upon it ; and it heats his brain in such a way that his imagination 
paints all that he hears, as if it really existed and occurred. He is in the 
state of the sleeper who weaves into his dreams the slight sensations he 
experiences. After a conversation with the inquirer, during which I learn 
as well as possible the habits, peculiarities, figure, and dress of the person 
he wishes to appear, I send him into the darkened room. When I think that 
the incense has begun its work, I follow him, protecting myself against the 
vapor by a sponge soaked in a certain liquor which I have here with me. 

Then Is say to him: ‘ You see such a person, dressed so and so:’ where- 
upon his heated imagination sees the form. ‘Then, in a loud, harsh voice, 
I ask, ‘ What would’st thou with me? The spectator is convinced that 
the spirit addresses him. He answers—I reply—and the conversation 
is continued until he swoons. This last effect of the vapor throws a veil 
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of indistinctness over all that he has seen and heard, effaces the little dis- 
erepancies he might otherwise have recollected, and leaves him, after re- 
covering his senses, awe-struck and convinced.” The king made the ex- 
perime nt, and finding that the professor had not exaggerated the efficacy 
of his incense, he deposited the recipe and the instructions for the use of it 
in his collection of MSS. Nevertheless, Bischofswerder & Co, mystified 
Frederick William Il!., at Sans Souci, by a succession of brilliant appa- 
ritions, 

We have no mysterious men now. We wonder, to be sure, how some 
people live; but they are looked upon merely as financial problems. In 
the eighteenth century it was different. Men not only lived, no one knew 
how, but like the Count de St. Germain, no one knew how long. Instead 
of Orphan Asylums and Abolition Societies, they devoted their time to the 
lodges of the Rosy Cross and the [luminati. In those days “our foreign 
correspondence” existed not; common schools were unknown, and travel- 
ing not yet made easy. Every square mile of Germany had a prince and 
a court. Russia was sometimes spoken of as a flourishing young barba- 
rian, and the terrible Turks make their yearly exeursion over the Danube. 
Adventurers swarmed. Young men, who in 1850, would take to Califor- 
nia, if poor, or to the foreign tour, if wealthy, left home to offer their 
swords to Charles XII., or to Peter, or to Austria, for a campaign against 
the followers of Mahomet. What stories they could tell, and did tell, 
when they returned! It would be fearful to think of the untruths our 
ancestors swallowed, did we not recollect the excitement they enjoyed in 
believing the marvellous. Among those whose names have come down 
to us wrapped in a pleasing cloud of mystery, not the least remarkable is 
the androgynous Chevalier D’Eon, who, like Tiresias, enjoye -d the privi- 
lege of wearing both trowsers and petticoat. Born in 1728, at Tonnerre, 
in Burgundy, he was christened Charlotte Genevieve Lala Auguste An- 
dreas Timotheus D’Eon de Beaumont; his baptismal names presenting a 
mixture of male and female, not, however, very unusual in France. He 
studied in Paris, attracted the attention of government by some political 
tracts, and was appointed secretary to the Chevalier Douglas, sent 
in 1757 to St. Petersburgh. In Russia D’Eon managed to ingratiate 
himself with Count Woronzow, and through him established a confidential 
correspondence between Louis XV. and the Empress Elizabeth; out of 
which grew the quadruple alliance of 1757. D’Eon brought the news of 
the treaty to Versailles, and received as a reward, a commission of lieu- 
tenant of dragoons. He returned to St. Petersburgh, under the orders of 
the new minister, Marquis d’H6pital, and remained until 1758. Leaving 
Russia, he joined the army,as captain of dragoons, and served under 
Marshal Broglie until the peace. On several occasions he distinguished 
himself, and once, at Ultrop, he was severely wounded in the head and 
thigh. In 1743, Louis XV. established a secret diplomatic system, dis- 
tinct from the foreign office, and unknown to the minister ‘of foreign 
affairs ; often, in fact, acting in direct opposition to him. The Prince de 
Conti was the first chief of the secret bureau, and dispatched underhand 
agents wherever they were needed. These communicated directly with 
the king, re eiving their orders and their pay from his own hands. The 
prince gave up his place after occupying it for twelve years; the papers 

were then confided to a man named Tercier and to the Duke de Broglie. 
D’Aiguillon, who succeeded to Choiseul as minister, was amazed when he 
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first came on the track of the secret agents. He had Dumourier, (the re- 
publican general,) Favrier, and Segur, all of them employeés of the king, 
arrested in Hamburg, without suspecting that the king directed the whole 
business ; nor did he discover the fact until the Dubarry gave him a let- 
ter relating to it she had found in the royal cabinet. This underhand 
diplomacy lasted until the death of Louis, in 1774. It seems to have 
been a plaything for his majesty, who took a childish pleasure in know- 
ing more than his ministers about matters of no importance. D’Kon be- 
longed to the corps; when he went to London as secretary of the Duke 
de Nivernais, he continued bis reports to the king, and after the depar- 
ture of the duke, remained as chargé with the Cross of St. Louis. Horace 
Walpole praises his talents and literary acquirements. When the new 
ambassador, the Count de Guerchy, arrived, matters changed. Guerchy 
was unwilling to allow D’Eon the influence he had enjoyed with his pre- 
decessor, and took occasion, in public, to remind him that he was only a 
secretary. D’Eon, on the contrary, insisted upon retaining his standing 
as chargé. The chevalier had, moreover, spent a good deal of money 
when chargé, which he was called upon to account for. All this seems 
to have affected his brain. About this same time a French adventurer, De 
Vergy, came to London: D’Eon imagined that he had been sent to assas- 
sinate him. At a dinner given by Lord Halifax, he misunderstood some 
expression of his lordship, became enraged, and attacked him so furi- 
ously, that the guests sent for a Bow-street officer, and gave him into cus- 
tody. De Vergy, too, caused him to be prosecuted for a threatened breach 
of the peace. His government recalled him ; D’Eon refused to go; was 
dismissed from the service, and the English court was notified of his re- 
moval ; consequently he was refused the entreé at St. James’s. He now 
became desperate, and to revenge himself, published his “ Letters, Me- 
moirs, and Private Negotiations,” a volume which contained the letters of 
the Duke de Nivernais to himself; letters from his friend St. Foix, a 
clerk in the office of foreign affairs, in which the minister, Duke de 
Praslin, was ridiculed ; and confidential letters from Nivernais and Pras- 
lin, praising D’Eon, and speaking of Guerchy as a good fellow, but not 
the cleverest man in the world. The book made as much noise in Lon- 
don as Jesse Hoyt’s correspondence in New-York, some years since. The 
French embassy demanded satisfaction. An action for libel was com- 
menced. Attempts were made to carry the chevalier off to France, but 
against these he was warned, it is said, by Louis XV. himself. At last, 
D’Eon, frantic with poverty and disgrace, threatened to publish his secret 
correspondence with the king. This menace brought him a pension of 
twelve thousand francs a year, payable half-yearly, wherever the chevalier 
might be. The document still exists, written by the royal hand, dated 
at Versailles, April 1, 1766, and signed “ Louis.” 

In the beginning of the year 1760, the report became current that 
D’Eon was a woman. Ina few years it was generally believed. Per- 
haps his baptismal names may have excited suspicions which his many 
enemies circulated with malicious pleasure, and with the more effect, as 
there was nothing in his appearance to contradict them. At all events, it 
was universally talked of before he received the order from France to 
assume the feminine garb. Why the French government directed D’Eon 
to wear the dress, and why D’Eon consented to do so, is not known. 
Even if we suppose that Louis XV. imagined this the best means to dis- 
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arm D’Eon’s indiscretions, and that the chevalier himself considered the 
petticoat a protection against the attacks of his enemies, we cannot help 
imagining that there must have been some special cause to make it neces- 
sary to represent him to the world as a woman, to stifle suspicions which 
could only be laid at rest by this supposition. That D’Eon was really 
a woman was not universally believed, although, in his last years, few 
doubted it. It is remarkable, that in the many wagers laid upon his sex, 
the French betted mostly for the female and the English for the male, 
Several suits at law grew out of these bets. In the year 1777 the case 
of Hayes, the surgeon, against the baker Jacques, came to trial. Jacques 
had received fifteen guineas, to pay back one hundred if D’Eon should 
prove to be a woman. The jury found the evidence conclusive, that the 
chevalier was a woman. ‘The other suits were abandoned upon the deci- 
sion of the court that such wagers were illegal by statute.* It was said 
at the time, that this decision saved England seventy-five thousand pounds, 
which would otherwise have gone to the continent. D’Eon declared that 
he had nothing to do with the matter, and left England for France, whither 
Vergennes had invited him. He appeared at court in male costume, and 
was well received. Louis XVI., however, commanded him to resume 
the female dress. So proper a king as Louis XVI. would hardly have 
given such an order had he not re wally supposed D’Eon to be a woman. 

The chevalier yielded, though unwillingly, and appeared as the Chevaliére 
D’Eon, decorated w ith the cross of St. Louis. After livi ing some time at 
Dijon, ‘he returned to England in 1783, and remained there until his 
death. In 1791 he petitioned the Assembleé Nationale to restore him to 
his rank in the army, declaring that his heart rebelled against his petti- 
coats. The republic declined emplcying him, in spite of the precedent of 
Joan of Arc, His pension was no longer paid. ‘To avoid starvation, he 
gave fencing lessons, in his woman’s dress; at last, broken by disease, 
old age and want, he expired in 1810. A post mortem examination 
proved, that whatever the chevalier may have been during his life, he died 
aman. ‘The memoirs which exist under his name are spurious. 

No man worked the mine of credulity of the eighteenth century so 
long and so profitably as Joseph Balsamo, better known as Count Caglios- 
tro. The French police and the Roman Inquisition have given us the his- 
tory of the greater part of his life, without explaining many of the rid- 
dles of his career. He himself pretended that his earliest recollections 
were of the East. In Medina, the wise Althatas brought him up in prince- 
ly splendor. Countless slaves attended him. The Grand Mufti visited 
him. In his twelfth year he went to Mecca and lived three years with 
the Sheriff, his relation. Thence he started upon his travels. In Egypt 
he studied the lore of the priests, and received with delight the knowledge 
of an earlier world, which they preserved in the pyramids. In 1766 he 
went to Malta. The Grand Master received him with distinguished 
honors. Here he learned that a Princess of Trebisond was his mother, 
and lost his father in wisdom, Althatas the Wise. Thence he sailed for 
Naples, accompanied by the Chevalier d’Aquino, who was appointed to 
attend upon him by the Grand Master, and appeared upon the European 
stage. 

Through a maternal grenaincher, 2 named Martello, he deduced his de- 
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scent from Charles Martel. An aunt, Madame Cagliostro, furnished him 
with the name he made famous. The title Count he was obliged to pirate. 
The truth is, according to Biilaw, that Joseph Balsamo was born in Paler- 
mo, June 8, 1743, received the rudiments at the Seminary of St. Roque, 
and was sent, in his thirteenth year, to the Convent of ‘the Brothers of 
Mercy, at Cartagirone. The brother apothecary took a fancy to the boy, 
and probably taught him some of those medicinal secrets he used so suc- 
cessfully afterwards. He appears, indeed, to have had a talent for che- 
mistry and botany. His bad conduct gave the good brothers much trou- 
ble. In reading the Martyrology, he substituted names of brigands and 
loose women for the Holy Saints, and committed other profanities of the 
like. He ran away, or was turned away, and commenced life for himself 
in Palermo. His chief studies were fenci ‘ing and dancing, in both of which 
he made great progress: using his skill w ith the sword against the police, 
and his handiness with the pencil in counterfeiting. Magical apparitions, 
indications of hidden treasures, forgeries of theatre tickets and papai dis- 
pensations, and occasional procuring, furnished him with the means of sub- 
sistence ; until one day a treasure-seeker, whom he had deluded, and 
some charitable endowment against whose interests he had forged a will, 
made Palermo uncomfortable for him. He fled to Messina, and allied 
himself to one Altotas, (Althatas the Wise of his romance,) a noted jug- 
gler, who had wandered in the East. Balsamo, with the juggler, betook 
himself to the Archipelago, travelled in Syria and in Eg rypt, learned all 
the wise man’s tricks, and picked up, besides, a smattering of the Oriental 
languages—very useful to him in his subsequent « leceptions. In Malta he 
was favored by the Grand Master Pinto, who found him of use in his 
metallurgic studies, and gave him excellent letters to Rome and Naples. 
In Rome, Baron Bretteville, the Maltese ambassador, carried him to the 
best houses, and presented him to the Pope. In 1770, he married a ser- 

rant girl named Lorenza Feliziani, whom he introduced as a Calabrian 
lady, ‘and bi aptized Seraphina Felichiani. Lorenza followed him faithfully 
and profit ably until his final catastrophe. He had no hesitation in making 
use of her singular beauty for the purpose of gain. Soon after his mar- 
riage, he e1 ngaged j in forging bills of exchange w vith two of his countrymen, 
Agli: ata and Nicastro, the latter of whom was hanged, after betray ing his 
associates. They fled to Bergamo, where Balsamo announced himself as 
a Prussian colonel. The police detected his false papers, and Agliata 
abandoned him, carrying off all he possessed. Balsamo and his wife 
escaped, in the disguise of pilgrims, to San Jago di Compostello. A suc- 
cession of swindling adventures brought them, in 1771, to London, where 
Madame Balsamo furnished the f family with the means of subsistence. 
Among other victims, a rich Quaker fell into her net, who was made 
to pay an hundred pounds for his release. Balsamo is said to have been 
arrested ten times during this London visit, and to have been forced, 
finally, to betake himself to Paris, and try medicine for a living. The 
Sorbonne soon put a stop to his practice. He found it convenient to dis- 
appear in Germany for a time. Suddenly he came up again in Palermo, 
as the Marquis Pellegini. Recognized by the police, he was arrested for 
an old misdeed. The never- failing Lorenza came to his rescue, vanquishe »d 
by her charms a powerful nobleman, who released him from prison. Bal- 
samo now hastened to Malta, crossed to Marseilles, entered Spain, where 
he travelled in Prussian uniform, under the name of Dr. Tischio, and 
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paid his expenses by the sale of cosmetics, by making silk from hemp, 
and gold from quicksilver ; he manufactured large diamonds from small 
ones, and calculated cabalistic combinations of numbers for loto-players. 
Once more in London, he was initiated into the mysteries of Free-Ma- 
sonry. Hence dates his European reputation. He moved now in high 
society, spent money ee and gave a new and brilliant character to 
his tricks. He handled. a masterly manner, the jargon of mystery- 
mongers, acquiring an incredible influence over the minds of his follow- 
ers, particularly of the women. They wore his portrait, and that of 
Lorenza, in their snuffboxes, rings and bracelets, and erected busts in 
their houses, with the rere: tion, “ Divo Cagliostro.” By never remain- 
ing long in the same place, he key pt up the charm of nove Ity, and prevent- 
ed too close an examination of ‘his method. If, however, his disciples, 
tired of waiting for the promised results, complained, he Jaid the blame 
upon them. It was their moral impurity which defeated his strivings ; 
and if weaknesses of his own came by chance to light, he informed them, 
with becoming solemnity, that the man who had attained pure spiritual 
perfection could not sin with the body. 
The unimaginative Dutchmen be lieved also. In the Hague, the lodges 
ived him as Grand Visitor, with brilliant festivities. Lorenza was 
entreated to establish a woman’s lodge. She yielded, as usual. Caglios- 
tro produced an original system of masonry, which he called Egyptian 
masonry ; established lodges, and devoted himself to their extension until 
1784, when he founded, in Lyons, the Grand Mother Lodge of Triumph- 
ant Wisdom. The plan of his system he is said to have taken from a 
MS. in London, written by George Copston. He himself said that he had it 
from the priests of Egypt, who received it directly from Enoch and Elias, 
and taught it to him in the pyramids. In the beginning, he announced 
himself as the missionary of Elias, the Great eo ; afterward, he as- 
sumed the dignity of Great Kophta. He was born (Egy ptically speak- 
ing) of the loves of an angel and an earthly woman, whence he had au- 
ay over the angels, and was come to lead the fait hful to spiritual per- 
fection by a physical and moral new birth. The method of the new birth 
was altogether material in its nature, and curious on account of its ab- 
surdity. The faithful might obtain a life independent of the body by 
means of the Red Powder, or materia prima—one form of the philoso- 
pher’s stone. The Great Pentagon could restore them to the state of 
innocence enjoyed before the Fall. ‘To manufacture the Pentagon, it 
was necessary to build a three-story house on a mountain to be 
named Sinai. On the second floor (Ararat,) thirteen Masters were to 
pass eighteen hours a day, for forty successive days, in prayer, contem- 
plation, and preparation of the Virgin Parchment; for which purpose the 
skin of an abortive lamb, or of the after-birth of a male Hebrew infant, 
was used. This prepared, the thirteen masters were placed in commu- 
nication with the seven first created angels, who stamped their seals upon 
the virgin parchment, and completed the Great Pentagon. The happy 
thirteen were now masters and chiefs, pure and innocent, unlimited in 
wisdom and power, and ab e to seek for the repose of the immortals, 
Such as they only could say: “Jl am that I am.” This was Cagliostro’s 
answer to those who que stione :d him on his birth and family. Sometimes, 
instead of answering, he drew upon the wall a serpent, holding an apple 
jn its mouth, whose tail ended in the head of an arrow. Each newly- 
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born Master received seven Extra-Pentagons for his friends. Cagliostro 
built, upon a height near Basle, a three-story pavilion, as a Pentagon ma- 
nufactory. The ‘physical New Birth was harder to obt ain, and the means 
used equally absurd, particularly as the tiresome experiment had to be 
renewed every fifty years. It was prescribed to the seeker to retire into 
the country with a trusty friend, and there to diet strictly for thirty-two 
days. On the seventeenth and thirty-second days the patient was bled 
slightly, and six drops of a white mixture were administered ; two drops 
of which were to be taken each day until the end of the cure. On the 
thirty-first day he was put to bed, and received the first grain of the Ma- 
teria Prima, which caused a swoon of three hours, accompanied by con- 
vulsions. On the thirty-third day the second grain was to be swallowed, 
upon which fever and delirium set in, and hair and teeth fell out. On the 
thirty-sixth day the third grain was followed by a deep sleep, and eve - 


thing grew again. On the thirty-ninth day the sufferer was placed in a 
bath ; ten drops of the balsam of the Great Kophta were given him, as 
on the fortieth day he arose well and good for fifty yea The treatment 


could be renewed every half century until the new- ae attained the age 
of five thousand five hundred and fifty-seven years. This gives some idea 
of the hocus-pocus and jargon of the great quacks of that day. 

The business of the lodges was to establish relations with the angels 
and prophets of the Old Testament; Moses, Elias, and Christ, were .the 
three perfect Masons. To do this, a child was taken—any youngster 
would do—and called the Dove. The Great Kophta laid hands on the 
head of the Dove, breathed upon it, and anointed it with the oil of wis- 
dom. The Dove was led into the Tabernacle, and made to look stead- 
fastly into a plate filled with water. Meanwhile the assemblage prayed 
earnestly. After a time, if Cagliostro was present, the child saw on the 
surface an angel or a prophet. ‘The Dove addressed the prophet and was 
answered—the conversation being carefully taken down by the Faithful. 
Cagliostro’s lieutenants were not always so successful. Once, in London, 
monkeys made their appearance instead of angels; and sometimes the 
absent ‘Cagliostro and his wife appeared transfigured—who, however, was 
quite as satisfactory to the initiated as Moses or Elias. This process has 
never been clearly explained. In his last trial before the Inquisition, 
Cagliostro confessed all his impositions except this, which he denied to be 
one, insisting that it was a peculiar gift from God; although a confession 
would have done him less harm than such a pretension. Lorenza, his 
wife, admitted, also, that he had explained all his tricks to her, but as re- 
gards this ceremony, had told her repeatedly, that she was too weak to 
comprehend so great a mystery. 

In the Egyptian system,* of which, by the way, Alexander the Great, 
who was still alive somewhere among the pyramids, was Grand Master, 
Cagliostro retained many of the signs and symbols of Free-Masonry. 


5 
The lodges were open to men of all religions, particularly to the Jews, 





* Besides the Masonic lodges, there flourished, at that time, a number of secret so- 
cieties, who occupied themselves, more or less, with similar pursuits ; among the 
most known are—The Illuminati; The Union of the XXII; The Society of the Teu- 
tonic Chain; the Rosicrucians; the Knights and Brothers of Asia; the African 
Brothers ; the Order of Jerusalem ; the Brotherhood of the Cross; the Martinists ; 
the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, and the Brotherhood of the Heart of Jesus. 
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who were reverenced by him as the chosen people. He assumed the 
title of the Defender of Religion, and the foe of blasphemy and atheism. 
His followers worshipped him. For hours they lay at his feet, and be- 
lieved themselves sainted by the touch of his garments. The psalm 
“ Memento” was paraphrased in his honor, and sung, “ Memento Domine 
Cagliostro et mansuetudinis ejus.” 

In the furtherance of this great work, he visited Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Warsaw, Venice, Strasburg, everywhe re — with many believers 
and but few sceptics, In Strasburgh he met the Cardinal de Rohan, and 
journeyed with him to Paris. Suddenly he hurried to Naples, prete xting 
the call of a dying friend, and then returned to France, where he remain- 
ed until the affair of the Diamond Necklace. The Cardinal de Rohan 
and Cagliostro were sent to the Bastile. Against Cagliostro nothing was 
proved, except that on the day of the cardinal’s arrest (15th Aug., 1785,) 
he had invited his eminence to sup with Henry the Fourth, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau. Cagliostro’s friends believed him innocent. Me n of rank peti- 
tioned the Parlit ament in his favor, as a friend of humanity, a distinguished 
physician, prophet, and ghost-seer. After his banishment they followed 
him to Passy, and when he embarked at Boulogne thousands stood upon 
the strand and prayed for his blessing. 

But the time was now approaching when the Prophet was to fall. 
Neither Sinai nor Ararat, nor the white mixture, were as potent in Eng- 
land as they had been. Except Lord George Gordon of No-P opery fame, 
no person of fortune or influence received him. The s eptics attacked him 
on every side, and fairly drove him to the continent. Matters were 
not much better here. He wandered from place to place, until at last 
his destiny led him to Rome. An attempt to establish an Egyptian 
- ~— brought him before the Inquisition. He was sent to the Castle of 

t. Angelo, and after a long and fair trial condemned to death. The Pope 
pd the punishment into perpetual imprisonment. Lorenza was 
placed in a convent of penitents, and so ended the Grand Kophta, the 
pupil of the wise Althatas. The date of his death is not known. 

Cagliostro was small in stature, and well made, with a dark, handsome 
countenance. In public, his manners and voice were those of an ostenta- 
tious quack, He generally harangued his disciples with a drawn sword in 
his right hand, in a jargon which no one understood. In private conver- 
sation he was lively and agreeable. How could a man fail to be so, 
whose life had passed in wandering about the world preying upon his 
fellows? He spent money profusely, always traveled with six post chaises, 
and with the state of a prince. 

At the same time, from 1750 to 1780, flourished the Count de St. Ger- 
main, a being yet more mysterious ; an adventurer whose occult wisdom 
was profit: able to himself without i injuring the finances of his friends; a 
man whose origin was never discovered, who ap pears to have attained 
uncommon longevity without the aid of the Materia Prima, or of Mount 
Ararat; who wandered to and fro upon the earth under various names 
and titles, enjoying everywhere the consideration of the great, and who 
finally died in comfortable quarters, full of years. 

In Spain he was called Marquis of Montferrat; in Venice, Count of 
Bellamore ; in Pisa, Chevalier Schéning. He figured in Milan as Cheva- 
lier Welldone ; in Genoa, as Count Soltikow. In Swabia he was known 
as Count Tzagory, and in France as the Count de St. Germain. Some 
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people took him for a Portuguese Jew, others for a Spanish Jesuit, Aymar. 
Many persons thought that his real name was Simon Wolf, a Jew of 
Alsatia, or else that ‘he was the son of a Piedmontese tax- gatherer at San 
Germano in Savoy. The Duke of Choiseul, who disliked him, called him 
the son of a Portuguese Jew. He spoke German and English very well, 

excellent Italian, French with the Piedmontese accent, Spanish and Portu- 
guese perfectly. The Count was of the middle size, and stoutly built. He pre- 

served the same appearance for a wonderfully long time. Rameau saw him 
in Venice in 1710; he then looked to be fifty ; in 1759 he seemed no older 
than sixty—and Morin, a Danish Secretary of Le ‘zation, who knew him in 
Holland in 1735, said twenty-five years after that the Count did not appear a 
day older. To the end of his life he had the mien of a well- -preserved man 
of sixty. It is probable, however, that Rameau may have been deceived 
by astriking resemblance. His age and his country he never revealed. 

Even Frederick the Great spoke of him as an enigma he could not solve. 

St. Germain’s charlatenism was harmless. He neither borrowed nor swin- 
died, and had always plenty of money. His pretensions were moderate. 
His chemical scents few, and not for sale. He knew how to make a beautiful 
amalgam of copper and zinc, and possessed the art of making false diamonds. 
He once showed the Baron Von Gleichen a small collection of the choicest 
paintings, and such a mass of glittering jewels, that the Baron thought 
himself in the presence of Aladdin. In the memoirs of the time, mention 
is frequently made of diamonds and pearls received as presents from the 
Count of St. Germain. Once while traveling in Piedmont, the mysterious 
Count was arrested in a small town, because a bill given by him proved 
to be worthless, where upon he immediately prox luced one hundred thou- 
sand scudi in the best of mone y, paid every thing, and received the hom: age 
of the Governor of the place. He ne ither pretended to have the philoso- 
pher’s stone, nor the universal medicine, nor supernatural knowledge of 
any kind. He lived temperately, drank no wine, and when ill, treated 
himself with a decoction of senna. This was the only advice he gave to 
those who asked him how they might obtain as long alife as his. Occa- 
sionally he appears to have engaged in political intrigues—and frequently 
he recommended to government speculations and industrial enterprizes, 

which showed judgment and a knowledge of political economy. The 
Marquis of Bellisle, when minister of war, sent him to the Hague as a secret 
agent to negotiate a peace between France and Austria, through the Prince 
Louis of Denmark, with whom St. Germain was personally acquainted. 
Choiseul, the prime minister, had different views, and on learning of this 
underhand diplomacy through D’Affry, the French ambassador at the 
Hague, sent to have St. Germain arrested. The Count escaped to Eng- 
land, and went thence to Russia, where he must have taken some part in 
the dethronement of Peter the Third in 1762; because, when he appear- 
ed in Leghorn in 1770, wearing the Russian uniform and he wing a Russian 
name, Count Alexis Orlow treated him with . deference that haughty 
nobleman showed to no other man; and in 1772, traveling with the Mar- 
grave of Anspach, he met Gregory Orlow at Nurembe rg, W ho called him his 
*‘ caro padre,” sent him twenty thousand zechins, and said to the Margrave, 
“ Voila un homme qui ajoué un grand réle dans notre se Se After 
many wanderings he established himself with the Landgrave of Hesse, 

and died quietly in 1780. In his last years he was w aited ani ai by 
women. His papers remained in the hands of his host, who, however, 
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never alluded to their contents. The Count treated the Landgrave as a 
boy ignorant of the higher mysteries. Occasionally he would show him 
the outside of a letter from Frederick the Second—* Do you know that 
hand and seal ?” he would ask—“ Yes, it is the seal of the King.” “ Well, 
you shall not know what is in it,” and replaced the letter in his pocket. 

St. Germain made use of his miraculously youthful appearance to excite 
the belief of great age. In this he succeeded without hazarding any posi- 
tive assertions. It is not true that he spoke of himself as a contemporary 
of Christ, and boasted of his intercession with Pontius Pilate in his behalf. 
This story belongs to some Parisian wag of the time. But he certainly 
did hint at a couple of centuries. Possessed of great knowledge of the 
detail of history, he would describe scenes of the past with such accuracy 
of time and place, and such a lively picture of the appearance of the 
actors, their dress, manners and conversation, that if was impossible for 
his hearers to believe they were not listening to a man who had seen with 
his own eyes what ” re aber Sometimes in repeating a conversation of 
Srancis the First, or of Henry the Eighth, he would say in an absent 

way: “The King Snail to me”—then my ping sudde nly as if he had 
forzotte n himself, “add, “to the Duke, and said,” &e., &e. Talking one day 
to the Baron Von ( tleichen, he remarked: “ Those blockheads of Parisians 
believe that I am five hundred years old, and I encourage them, as | see it 
gives them pleasure: not that I am indeed much older than I seem.” 
St. Germain made no other use of his presumed longevity and his other 
talents, than to obtain consideration—to live with ease and comfort in the 
society of the great, and to amuse himself with the wonder he excited. 

We have no space to give more of “ Biilau’s” curiosities. There are 
many other noteworthy passages in this volume. It contains a detailed 
account of the Russian Revolution of 1762, which dethroned Peter UL, 
and that of 1801, which cost Paul his life. It gives us a sketch of the 
diplomatic Princesse des Ursins, and of her rival and successor, Cardinal 
Alberoni, and short biog graphies of the renegade noblemen, Ripperda and 
Count de Bonneval, and of the triple traitor, Lord Lovat. These are fol. 
lowed by scenes of German court and peasant life in the eighteenth 
century ; anecdotes of Schrepfer and La Croix, adventurers in the Cagli- 
ostro vein; notices of Oberreit, the metallurgist, who provoked Zimmer- 
man into the work on Solitude ; of the Convulsionnaires of Paris, and of 
Jacob Cazotte, the author of the “ Diable Amoureuzx,” who is said to 
have prophesied the impending revolution of 1789, at a dinner given by 
the Duchesse de Grammont, and to have foretold the melancholy fate of 
every person present, including his own. In his preface, the professor an- 
nounces that a second volume is ready for publication. It has not, how. 
ever, as yet reached this country. 
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Amone the extraordinary manifestations of the age is to be ranked 
the schism which has been introduced by the slavery question, into all 
religious denominations, in regard to the teachings of the bill upon 
that question. Feeble-minded persons talk of a dissolution of the 
Union, because politcal parties have been sundered through the use of 
the slavery question in the hands of demagogues, mostly half-educated 
lawyers having affinities only for the knavery of the profession, who 
attempt a forced construction of the Constitution ; or, failing in that, reject 
its authority, and repudiate its obligations. So, also, in most religious 
denominations, ill-taught and ambitious preachers who take counsel only 
of their own base desires, pervert the meaning of the scriptures, and 
attempt to make it a stepping-stone to their own earthly advancement, by 
adapting their expositions of the holy word to the political prejudices of 
their hearers. Others of this class, unable to wrest the meaning of God’s 
teachings, have openly denounced his revelation, and publicly trodden it 
under foot in contempt of its precepts, which do not accord with their 
superior wisdom, Out of these violent discussions, political and religious, 
has apparently <<. this great good, viz., that the Constitution in the 
political world, and tue Bible in the religious world, have been more 
thoroughly examined and discussed, and the truth of both instruments 
has been more clearly developed and impressed upon the public mind. 
The time has been when the Roman Catholics professing the universal 
religion refused to receive the Bible as the perfect rule of faith. The 
abuses into which that religion necessarily and consequently ran, produced 
the Reformation. The Bible then became the object of prayerful study by 
all Protestants, and its revealed truths, proclaimed with fear and trembling, 
were alone referred to as a rule of action. Of late, many preachers have 
not sought constantly to refer back to the divine revelation, but rather to 
adapt it to circumstances as they find them, claiming for it an “ expansion of 
sense.” It is undoubtedly true that the progress of science in the last fifty 
years has been such as to change the construction which had been placed 
upon the geography, astronomy, geology and natural history of the scriptures. 
These new discoveries, however, have not invalidated, but only served to 
elucidate the scriptures ; and it is matter of great rejoicing that the pro- 
gress of science has been from time to time alleged to be in opposition to 
the teachings of the scriptures, since such allegations have led to deeper 
and constantly renewed research into the true meaning of the divine word, 
always resulting in its triumph. In the same manner that religious heresies 
have only led to more frequent reference to the foundation of the Christian 
faith, have political heresies led to a constant refreshment of the pub- 
lic mind in relation to the stipulations of our glorious Constitution. It 
has been matter of extreme surprise to many observant persons on the 
occurrence of any political agitation involving constitutional principles, to 
find how many intelligent persons are absolutely ignorant even of such 
primary distinctions, as that between the Constitutions of the several 
States and that of the Federal Government. A few months of occasional 
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agitation like that which we have passed, is absolutely necessary to the 
political edues ation ofthe people. So,also, in the religious world, indolent 
and time-serving preachers go on from week to wee Jc, and from year to year, 
dozing over their divine minion, and wresting its interpretation according 
to the prejudices ignorantly imbibed by their congregations, as the most 
ready way of reaching and retaining popularity, until some great popular 
excitement makes a recurrence to the true teachings of God upon the point 
agitated indispensable. Then it is that the time-serving supremacy of 
“blind-guides” becomes manifest, and the cause of religion purges itself 
of false advocates, 

The churches of nearly all the Christian denominations are spread through- 
out the United States, and all the members of each denomination were in com- 
munion with each other, acknowledging the same ecclesiastical discipline 
as applicable to the principles of faith professed. Each of these denomina- 
tions followed certain expositions of the Bible, as those which they believed 
were the true expressions of its teachings. They all based their hopes on 
the merits of the Redeemer, and lived in harmony, at least within the 
several sects, even if occasionally some want of charity for the belief of 
others escaped the more zealous. For more than 1800 years the followers 
of Christ were slave-holders, and they never in all that time doubted the 
perfect consistency of their conduct, in that respect, with their religious 
professions, the commands of Christ and the teachings of his Apostles, 
in regard to that relation with their fellow-men. The federal com- 
pact expressly recognizes the servitude of blacks as a political institution, 
and until within a fie sw yes rs past that institution of the South existed in 
the undisputed recognition of the Bible, the Constitution, and religious 
association. In the course of the excitements which attend our popular 
elections, political partizans set up a sectional cry against the existence of 
an institution which belongs only to states, and in their treasonable and 
unholy zeal, threatened to repudiate the constitutional compact, unless 
certain sovereign states could be deprived of a portion of their sovere ignty 
which had been reserved to them when the Constitution was formed. The 
plea was raised, that the admission of new slave states was a violation of 
the Constitution. ‘To strengthen, prolong, and give effect to these atte mpts 
upon the Constitution, a similar he resy was introduced into the several 
religious denominations, through the influence of partizans over faithless 
preac thers. For we consider a sentinel who admits an enemy through 
inattention, or want of perce ption, as faithless as he who does so for a 
bribe. This heresy was, that the mere holding of slaves is a sin, per se 
and that the discipline of the church must be invoked upon all who do 
not instantly manumit their slaves. This conduct has caused the separa- 
tion of many of the denominations into northern and southern churches, 
What had been considered compatible with Christian conduct for more 
than eighteen centuries, was suddenly, under political promptings, de- 
nounced as so utterly inconsistent with all faith in Christ, that denominations 
which had lived in harmony and brotherly love, agreeing fully upon all other 
doctrinal points, sud lenly disagreed on this one he sad, and separated with 
angry feelings. The “ Higher Law” which a political demagogue had 
declared superior to our Constitution, religious demagogues declared 
superior to Christ’s mandate—“ to love thy neighbor as thyself.” Whole 
denominations divided with ill-nature, and went to law about their com- 
mon property, because one portion were alleged by the other to have 
violated, through slave-holding, the command “ to love one another !” 
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The charge made by a class of religionists of all denominations at the 
North, is, that the holding of slaves, “ pure and simple,” is “ always a 
sin,” “a heinous crime in the sight of God,” “a sin of appalling magnitude.” 
If this be true, that slave-hol ling, under all circumstances, is sin of itself, 
no matter what may be the conduct of master and servant respectively 
to each other, what are we to think of that Bible which teaches that a 
holy, immutable and omnipotent God, not only expressly commanded 
this alleged sin to his chosen people, teaching them how, and with what 
to buy slaves; forbidding in the decalogue one man to covet another’s 
slave,* and never intimating, even to his chosen Abraham, a slave-holder, 
with whom he walked, and of whom he said, “ shall I hide from Abraham 
that thing which I do?” that slave- holding was wrong;.but, also, that 
when the Mosaic dispensation passed away, at the advent of Christ, the 
Redeemer himself and his Apostles, although denouncing other practices 
of the Jews, countenanced by precept and example the hol ling of slaves, 
even in that dark age of slavery, When under the Roman rule they were 
so plenty as to have been of little value, and therefore subject to the un- 
restrained cruelty of capricious masters, who held their lives in their 
hands, and who, as history informs us, sometimes slaughtered them to 
flavor fishes, fed with their flesh, How must the devout reader of the 
Bible, who studies it in singleness of heart, searching after truth as did 
the Protestants, on their knees, with Bunyan, ‘be struck with horror, when 
he turns from the holy page, to hear a fierce political zealot, in sacerdotal 
robes, rudely denouncing, as “a heinous crime,” that which “God sanc- 
tioned in the Old Testament, and permitted in the New!” 

It has been the case, however, that on such an emergency as we have 
lately encountered, the most eminent minds of all political parties, Cass 
and Clay, Dickinson and Wet ster, with numbers of other statesmen 
worthy of any age or country, have stepped forward and rescued the Con- 
stitution from the dangers which it encountered from small ambitious as- 
sailants; so also the Bible, in its truth and purity, has not wante xd the clear 
expositions of learned men, sound scholars, and faithful ministers of God, to 
bring back the public mind, diverted by false friends, to its Te tter and 
spirit. The letters of Dr. F ‘uller, and the address of the Rev. Jo: seph C 
Stiles, before the Presbyterian Assembly of Michigan, referré d to at the 
head of this article, are among the most able and unanswerable arguments 
in favor of divine truth. Dr. Stiles has, by ill health, been compelled to 
resign the charge of the Mercer-street church of New-York, and to accept 
the special secretaryship of the American Bible Society. His great talents, 
eminent philanthropy and conspicuous piety, will thus find a broader field for 
their exercise, in a manner which will conduce to his health, and we may, 
en passant, congratulate the society that they have secured the services of 
one so profoundly versed in Biblical literature, and so deeply imbued 
with the true spirit of the divine word. Dr. Stiles, in his address, which 
is very elaborate, takes up in order every argument that has been ad- 
vanced as a reason why a written treaty should be violated, the rights of 
others infringed, civil and servile war provoked, the only republic an insti- 
tutions in the world overturned, human progress st: ayed, and even civil- 
ization itself jeopardized ; and he has left these blood- thirsty instruments 





* The word “ Doulos,”’ translated servant, has been as far back as the Hon. Edward 
Everett’s membership of Congress, conclusively shown by him and others to mean slave 
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of tyranny no.shadow of reason for their position. The address, which 
was in consequence of a demand for the expulsion of slave-holders from 
the Presbyterian Church, has two general heads: 

What is the moral character of slave-hol ling ? 

What the duties of the parties concerned ? 

Under the first head the memorialists affirm that slave-holding is a sin. 
Dr. Stiles in reply states, that there are three moral grades, one perfectly 
virtuous, planned by God, and in harmony with Christianity; another 
purely vicious, forbidden by God, and repugnant to Christianity ; and a 
third of a compound nature, which mae neither planned by God nor for- 
bidden by him, and of this nature is slave-holding; but its existence is 
perfectly consistent with the most devout piety and the most perfect teach- 
ings of both the Old and New Testament. The arguments advanced to sus- 
tain the sinfulness of slave-holding are class d thus :—Ist, “the liberty 
argument ;” 2d, “the Scripture argument ;” 3d, “ the historical argu- 
ment; 4th, “the progress argument ts Sth, “the meg tal argument.” 
These arguments are all, with the greate st clearness and force, shown un- 
answerably, to operate on the side of ae and not Less it, under 
our institutions. Under the second head, viz. :—‘ the duties of the par- 
ties concerned,” the matter is plain: slave-holding being no sin, per se, 
the duties of master and servant respectively towards each other can 
only be subjects of special investigation in each case. If the rules laid 
down for their conduct in the New Testament are violated by individu- 
als, the conduct of those individuals only becomes obnoxious to the dis- 
cipline of the Church. God, in the New Testament, commands servants 
or slaves, “ that have beli ving masters: let them not ad spise them, be- 
cause they are brethren ; but rather do th ‘m service, because they are 
Jai ith fu el a? nd beloved } artakers of the benefit.” Here were beliey ing slave- 
holders. called by Gi a. * ‘ faithful al nd halemai Es Thus slave-holding was 
not sin, although, nevertheless, some slave-holders might commit sin to- 
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wards their slaves. While such individuals might be arraigned for their 
spevial crimes, the system itself could not be denounced as a sin any more 
than that ne adultery is a crime, therefore the marriage state is sinful 
because it may lead to adult ry: Although all the arguments recounted 
are ably ai te unanswerably met, we have in the se« om of this article only 
to do w ith the “ Scripture ‘argument,” and inciden lly with the “ progress 
argument.” ‘That the tendency of that course of argument which first 


assumes what is right, and then endeavors to find warrant for it in the 
is the substitution of human deductions for divine declarations, 


5 


Seripture 


Dr. Stiles shows with much clearness. The Scriptures, from the earliest 
period within the scope of the Mosaic history to the latest revelation of 
the New Testament, command, recognize, and regulate slavery. ‘The 


Almighty recognizes it in the tenth commandment, commands it to the 
Jews, through whose priests and leaders it is perpetuated to the time 
of Christ and his Apostles, who apply to its management the principles 
that had been substituted for the Mosaic dispensation. This long connec- 
tion of the Almighty with slavery, sophists now denounce as an immutable 
sin, because Christ commanded, “ Do unto others as ye would have others 
do unto you.” ‘This paradox is produced, because the meaning of the 
latter clause is wrongly understood. The meaning of the phrase is, that we 
should do unto others, in their circumstances, as we would have them do to 
us were we in the same. ‘Thus it does not mean that we should treat children 
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as we would be treated ourselves, but that we should conduct ourselves 
towards them as we would be treated were we children. The instructions 
to servants to obey their masters, and to masters not to oppress slaves, 
was in this spirit, and perfectly in harmony with the command. ‘The fol- 
lowing are some of the leading passages from the Old Testament, showing 
the commands of the Almighty in relation to slaves : 


“« Abimelech took sheep, and oxen, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and 
gave them unto Abraham.”—Gen. xx., 14. * Pharaoh, too, enriched him with 
‘ sheep, and oxen, and he-asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants.’” 

‘* A sojourner of a priest, or an hired servant, shal! not eat of the holy thing. 
But if the priest buy any soul with his money, he shall eat of it, and he that is 
born in his house, they shall eat of it.”.—Lev. xxii., 10, 11. 

‘‘Both thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou shalt have, shall be of 
the heathen that are round about you; of them shall ye buy bondmen and bond- 
maids. Moreover, of the children of the strangers that do sojourn among you, 
of them shall ye buy, and of their families that are with you, which they begat 
in your land; and they shall be your possession.” — Lev. xxv. 

‘‘ If a man smite his servant or his maid with a rod, and he die under his 
hand, he shall be surely punished. Notwithstanding, if he continue a day or 
two, he shall not be punished; for he is his money.”—Exod. xxi., 20, 21. 

“ And if a man sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, she shall not go out as 
the men-servants do. If she please not her master, who hath betrothed her to 
himself, then shall he let her be redeemed: to sell her to a strange nation he 
shall have no power, seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with her.” 

‘“‘ Ye shall take them as an inheritance for your children after you, to inherit 
them for a possession. They shall be your bondmen forever.”—Lev. xxv. 

‘“‘ If thou buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall he serve: and in the seventh 
he shall go out free for nothing. If he came in by himself, he shall go out by 
himself: if he were married, then his wife shall go out with him. If his mas- 
ter have given him a wife, and she have borne him sons or daughters, the wife 
and her children shall be her master’s, and he shal] go out by himself. And if 
the servant shall plainly say, I love my master, my wife, and my children; I 
will not go out free: Then his master shall bring him unto the judges; he shall 
also bring him to the door, or unto the door-post; and his master shall bore his 
ear through with an awl; and he shall serve him forever.”,—Exod. xxi., 2-6. 


These clear and positive commands of the Deity, in relation to the 
purchase and treatment of slaves, are too direct to be evaded, although 
Dr. Wayland attempts to do'so, by asserting that the word “ shalt” is 
prophetic, and not mandatory. The commandment says that thou “ shalt ” 
not covet thy neighbor’s man-servant; that, probably, is as much “ pro- 
phetic” as in the other case. The quoted paragraphs show not only that 
the Jews could hold strangers for ever as slaves, but by going through 
certain ceremonies, Jews also, This slave-holding is what an immutable 
God commanded, and what pretended preachers of God’s word now de- 
nounce as a “sin of appalling magnitude.” This condition of slavery con- 
tinued, in common with other Jewish dispensations, down to the advent 
of Christ. By his teaching he then set aside many things, such as divorce, 
which had been permitted by Moses; but neither Christ nor any of his 
disciples ever said a word against slavery. They merely applied the 
general law of love to relations between master and slave, instead of the 
harsh authority permitted by Moses; as thus, in the verse quoted from 
Exodus, there was no punishment for killing a slave, if the slave survived 
the fatal blow two days; and the reason given is, that “ he is money”— 
there was time to sell him. The New Testament modifies this by enjoin- 
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ing masters to be mere ‘iful to slaves, remembering “ that they also have a 
Master in heaven.” The following are some of the le ading New Testa 
ment regulations upon this subject : : 


Ephesians vi. 5-8: Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unlo 
Christ. Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers; but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart; with good will doing service, as to the 
Lord, and not to men; knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 

Colossians iii. 22-25: ** Servants, obey in all things your masters according to 
the flesh ; not with eye-service, as men-pleasers; but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God: and whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto 
men; knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance : 


for ye serve the Lord Christ. But he that doeth wrong, shall receive for the 


wrong which he hath done; and there is no respect of persons.” 

1 Timothy vi. 1-5: ‘ Let as many servants as are under the yoke count their 
own masters worthy of all honor, that the name of God and his doctrine be not 
blasphemed. And they that have believing masters, let them not despise them, 
because they are brethren; but rather do them service, because they are faith- 
ful and beloved, partakers of the benefit. These things teach and exhort. If 
any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, even the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness, he 
is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings of 
men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godli- 
ness: from such withdraw thyself.” 

Titus ii. 9, 10: ** Exhort servants to be obedient unto their own masters, and 
to please them well in all things ; not answering again; not purloining, but show- 
ing all good fidelity; that they may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all 
things.’ 

1 Peter ii. 18-23: ** Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. For this is thankworthy, 
ifa man for conscience toward God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what 
glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently ? 
But if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this 1s acceptable 
with God. Yor even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his steps: who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth: who when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threatened not; but committed himself to him that 
judgeth righteously.” 

E.,phesians vi. 8: ‘* And ye masters, do the same things unto them, forbearing 
threatening, knowing that your | Master also is in heaven; neither is there re- 
spect of persons with him.” 

Colossians iv. 1: ‘* Masters, render to your servants that which is just and 
equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven.” 


Here are constant and reiterated injunctions to slaves to observe passive 
obedience. Why should this subject so much have attracted the attention 
of the apostles \—clearly because the general teachings of the gospel, in 
respect to brotherhood in the Lord, hs 1d a tendenc y to prompt to insubordi- 
nation in earthly things, especis ally towards unconverted masters ; hence 
were necessary the continued admonitions of the apostles, In all these 
instructions, no word escaped these teachers that the relation of mas- 
ter and slave was sinful; but, on the contrary, those slaveholders who 
obeyed the rules were “faithful and beloved;” not only so, but the 
apostle Paul himself, at the age of 60 or 70 years, fully recognized the 
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right of his pious friend Philemon to own the slave Onesimus, but also te 
punish him with severity for running away; and he requests him to remit 
this punishment, not because to inflict it would be a sin, but as a personal 
favor to him, Paul. The case is stated by M‘Knight thus :— 


“‘ Onesimus, a slave, on some disgust having run away from his master, Phile- 
mon, came to Rome, and falling into want, as is supposed, he applied to the 
apostle,” &c. “After his couversion, Onesimus abode with the apostle, and 
served him with the greatest assiduity and affection. But being sensible of his 
fault in running away from his master, he wished to repair that injury by re- 
turning to him. At the same time, being afraid that on his return his maste1 
would inflict on him the punishment which, by the law or custom of Phareis, 
was due to a fugitive slave, and which, as Grotius says, he could inflict without 
applying to any magistrate, he besought the apostle to write to Philemon, re- 
questing to forgive and receive him aguin into his family,” &c. “ To account for 
the solicitude which the apostle showed in this affair, we must not, with some, 

‘ suppose that Philemon was keen and obstinate in his resentments, but rather, 
that having a number of slaves, on whom ‘he pardoning of Onesimus too easily 
might have had a bad effect, he might juige some punishment necessary for a 
warning to the rest, &c. The apostle would by no means detain Onesimus 
without Philemon’s leave ; because it belonged to him to dispose of his own slave 
in the way he thought proper. Such was the apostle’s regard to justice, and to 
the rights of mankind !”’ 


Now, notwithstanding the solicitude of Paul for the fate of the slave, he 
never once hinted that his brother in Christ was sinning in either holding 
a slave or punishing him, but urges thus: “If he hath annoyed thee, o1 
oweth thee aught, put that on mine account.” Here is no rampant and 
furious denunciations of slavery as as", like the popularity-hunting Pha 
risees of the present day; and yet :':. slave was of the same race and 
color, and susceptible of the same culi: *e and advancement, as the owner. 
If under such circumstances neither Christ nor his apostles, although thes 
solemnly declared that “they had not shunned to declare the whole coun- 
sel of God.” could detect sin, whence have the prophet Munday, Abby 
Folsom, Mr. mencher , and the negro Douglas, got their inspiration ? 

We here arrive at a great distinction between ancient and modern sla- 
very, which none of the writers seem to touch upon with sufficient cleat 
ness. It is, that the slaves are of a lower race of men, and that their con- 
dition of servitude, although lower than the free condition of the white 
race, is quite as much a condition of progress. Indeed, when we consider 
not only the present cannibal condition of the natives of Africa, as com- 
pared with the Christian slaves of the United States, but also the progress 
of the latter in the last fifty years, we are constrained to admit, that the 
blacks make greater progress than even the whites. God, as we have seen, 
recognized Je wish servitude, as well as that of other nations; and the New 
Testament teachings recognize it among whites. This phase of slavery 
has passed away, and those Cana: unites, or the black race, whom God spe- 
cially denounced as slaves to the other races for ever, have lived in the 
lowest state of degradation down to the present day; and only that por- 
tion who have fulfilled the divine mandate in serving the whites, have 
made any progress, To the Christian, the phil inthropist, and the friends 
of humanity, this progress is matter of the most heartfelt rejoicing. The 
testimony of Dr. Stiles upon this head is of so interesting a character, 
that we cannot refrain from the following extracts : 
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“TV.—Tue Practica, AnGuMENT. 
Brethren contend that experience establishes the essential sinfulness of slave- 
holding.'_ The gospel reforms society. The Church has effectually tried the 
doctrine that slaveholding is not essentially sinful, and nothing is done. And 
nothing will be done until we change the ground, come back to the truth, and 
make slavery—sin. 

To this argument it might be responded: If the tardiness of the operation 
disproves the genuineness of the principle, why not throw up the plan of mis- 
sionary operations? Surely our missionary progress has been slow. Why not 
look up another religion ? Christianity, after six thousand years, has yet most 
of her work to do. But I answer more particularly : All things considered, 
if more has been done by the Gospel in many branches of Christian benevolence 
in this land, during the last thirty years, I know it not. 

Let us study the work of the Southern Church with an impartial mind, and 
inquire whether opposing brethren, instead of venting a prejudiced conscience 
fretted by the imagination of a stationary criminality in the whole business, 
should not thank God and take courage, in view of the wholesome progress of 
the cause ; and instead of calling for cipline upon Southern brethren, whe- 
ther they should not heartily lend ying band in the work they do? [ in- 
vite my brethren to glance over the we sld with me, and candidly weigh the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

I. The strongest and purest e xrpression of anti- slavery sentiment probably y 
ever made by man, has been ultere: l by the So uth. 

[ doubt not that pure and strong anti-slavery convictions are entertained at 
the North, and that our brethren furnish every reasonable evidence of f their sin- 
cerity and earnestness. But we have no evidence yet of the supreme stre sngth 
of this conviction. How will you try the purity and the power of a se ntiment 
in the human heart? Surely not by words dnly ; not by any process of stub- 
born and imperious public agitatio’ + not by any det stermined politic al stand against 
Southern measures ; not by any iransient aid and comfort rendered to flying 
slaves. All these and many similar deve ee may cost but little. On the 
contrary, the power of a principle exhibits itself in the !abors it can put forth, 
the oppositions it can resist, the self-denials it can bear—in a word, by the 
sacrifices it can make. Where shall we find the most commanding expression 
of that calm, enlightened, benign, high-souled anti-slavery sentiment which is 
uttered by sacrifice? You point us to England. For freedom in the West 
[ndies, 20,000,000 pounds sterling!! This was a noble testimony of her will 
to give freedom to the slave, the like of which our Northern fr iends have never 
approached. Three things, however, should work some abatement of our first 
impressions of British devotion to this cause. This sum was furnished by the 
very richest treasury in the world. Only the interest of this sum has been 
paid ; the principal never will be until the great English debt is cancelled. Nor 
do I deem it scandal to say, that probably no small portion of this sum was paid 
to self-interest, and not by benevolent principle. A friend travelling in England 
at the time of the preparatory public agitation of the subject, informs me that 
one argument which told powerfully in persuading the English people to adopt 
this measure was the widely published doctrine, that, since free labor was so 
far supericr to slave labor, by this operatien West India sugars would be pur- 
chased in England at a penny a pound below its present cost, so that England 
would receive 100,000,000 pounds in return for her 20,000,000. 

It gives ine pleasure to remind you, Mr. Moderator, that near 250,000 slaves 
are comput d to have been freed in this country, mainly at the South. Assum- 

ing the average value of the slave to be one hundre dy} ounds sterling, you have, 
sir, upon this principle, more than FivE AND T WENTY MILLIONS OF POUNDS 
STERLING contributed to this cause of pulling away slavery from these United 
States by the suavenoupeErs of the South. Mark the contrast. This immense 
sum has been actually paid out, not interest only, but principal also; not by a 
rich public treasury, but by private families who lived by the slaves they surren- 
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dered ; not before the public eye, but in the retirement of private life; not un- 
der the cheering voice of universal praise, but possibly under the chilling looks 
of many a neighbor who charges the emancipator with the discontent which 
now springs up in the bosom of his colored family ; not under circumstances 
which provided the slightest hope of pecuniary emolument, but from no other 
possible motive than conscientious, quiet, kind, anti-slavery sentiment. Let 
Northern brethren weigh this, and hereafter give to the South the respect due 
to the very First position of friendship to African freedom by pecuniary sa- 
crifice. 

Il. The men who dwell south of Mason and Dixon’s line have done more to 
convert the heathen than the whole world beside. 

What is the whole number of converted heathen which the American Church 
presents this day to the eye c. C.J anc the world ?— 





Arrerican Board, .-... -- Lo Cesena aie ee oo os oot 26,000 
gS EOI es coli oi, sn Wapus seh ee Rtas ta iw Ss ioe © kh Sa 15,000 
IRIE, NR J oe cael acm wiecikie Adis Seu ae 
PANE OREIDT MESA oo cae aig cup cab hin dine baeviews 250 
RNIN SNIOINID  5 5 on ou A heen nrneedupearnsanness 71 
54,321 


Observe, Mr. Moderator, one branch of one Christian denomination at the 
South, viz., the Methodist Episcopal Church, numbers 134,722 colored members 
More than three times as many heathen converted through Southern instru’. 9- 
tality as the combined American Church can produce. 

What sir, allow me now to inquire, is the sum total of the membership of all 
the heathen churches in the world? By those best informed on this sub:ect, 
the number is estimated at something like 200,000. Turn your eyes once more 
to the South. Say nothing of the colored members of all the churches in the 
State of Maryland, (and they are numerous,) nor of the Presbyterian Church, 
nor of the Episcopal Church, nor of the Lutheran Church, nor of certain 
branches of the Methodist and of the Baptist denominations, in all the South. 
Simply fix your eye upon one branch respectively of two Christian churches. 


You will find earolle upon their list of zolored »» mbers— 
ey San SIE INN i nk eet ein wns bens oo eas 134,000 
cg RS ae See nem ee 130.000 





264,000 


Thus, sir, a part of the Southern Church holds ur this day to the gaze of 
heaven and cart! . scores of thousands more of heathen fellow-men hoping in 
Christ through ‘reir labors than all the churches of the Free Soil of the world 
combined have yet gathered to the Master. Let philanthropists employ all pro- 
per methods to Free the soil of the world. It is a noble cause, and [ will unite 
with them. But let our Northern brethren weigh one singular fact : these very 
brethren of the South, upon whom they themselves have been layiug on so hard 
and so long for their cruel oppression of the bondman, and whom, forsooth, 
from year to year they have been so anxious to persuade Providence to thrust 
out of the Church, as not worthy of a standing in it—tueEsE are the very men 
whom that very Providence has made the honored instruments, in one sense at 
least, of doing more for the salvation of the heathen world than all the Church 
militant beside. Yes, let them ponder this. 

III. The Southern Church has effected a vast amelioration of the social and 
religious condition of the slave. 

When landed in this country, the African captive belonged to the most degra- 
ded heathen upon the face of the earth. His descendant still needs great im- 
provement, but is far removed from the universal debasement of his progenitor. 
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Changes for the better have marked the history of slavery, from its introduction 
to the present hour. 

1st. ‘he Southern Church has done her part in working valuable modifica- 
tions of the laws of the land. An examination of the siave laws of successive 
generations will exhibit a steady advance in the considerate benignity of the 
legislator. Nor should we overlook the beneficial changes wrought in the spirit 
and power of ancient statutes, through a constantly improving public sentiment. 
There are benefits conferred upon the slave by statute, which of old never fully 
reached him in the administration. From the earliest times there existed a 
law, forbidding labor on the Sabbath. I well remember, when a boy. the uni- 
versal custom of taking the servants on the Sabbath day to the corn-house to 
shell, or to the potato-field to dig, that the weekly plantation allowance of vege- 
table diet might be distributed. This practice, 1 apprehend, is now universaily 
abolished. ‘That the spirit and principle of the Church did its part i~ effecting 
the change, you may learn from this incident. I knew a Church aber, who, 
grieved by the prevalence of this custom, personally persuaded ‘is Christian 
brethren and friends to abolish it in their respective families, and finding one 
stout opposer of the innovation, beyond the limits of the Church, he at last calm- 
ly apprised him of the law of the land, and of his purpose of becoming public 
prosecutor if he did not yield to the public sentiment of his neighbors. 

* * , * * * s * * 

The good influence of the Bible upon the slave, and every man’s right of 
direct access to the Word of (od is extensively understood. It has long been 
a common spectacle to see the children of a Southern family at night, or on the 
Sabbath, employed in teaching the servants to read. It is many years since 
night-schools, in which colored adults taught colored children to read, were com- 
mon in all our Southern cities, and I believe well known to city authorities, and 
generally unmolested by them. It is worthy of observation, that a few years 
since, when a Southern Legislature, alarmed by abolition interference, revived 
this obsolete law, Christian ‘public sentiment at the South felt if Casar moved 
to put away the Bible from the servant, God’s people must move, as best they 
can, to bring it back. A consequent impulse was given to oral instruction far 
and wide, whose results have been singularly happy. One 1s this: that hun- 


dreds of servants learn w e:: ...” where none were tauctht before. And 
! . . . 
hundreds of copies of 1 cri, ures are ‘distributed among the slaves at this 


day, which would never hav# been rece sivec if the old law had been permitted 
to sleep. Thus you perceive, that ‘:e steady improvement of public sentiment 
at the South, in part through the fiaelity of the Church, has been progressively 
working a beneficial change in the face of the government toward the slave, not 
only by procuring the enactment of humane laws, but by breaking a. vn the 
governing power of unfriendly statutes, and giving force to such benign isla- 
tion as was a dead letter before. 

2d. The same causes have wrought a corresponding social improvemeni in all 
things pertinent to the present comfort and future prospects of the slave. I ap- 
prehend there is but little to be objected to at this day, in the physical treatment 
of Southern servants. Their condition is at least fair in respect to food. raiment, 
shelter, work, and general discipline. A remarkable revolution has occurred in 
the habits of Southern society respecting the discussion of the nature and claims 
of this relation. Half a century ago, this institution appeared to the mass of 
Southern population as an impregnable fixture ; and yet it is a singular fact, 
that, as a topic of deliberate meditation or discourse, it was clothed with a for- 
bidding awe, which made it almost as intangible as a plot of treason. Now, he 
who journeys through the Southern States, in public houses and conveyances 
may hear as frequent discourse on this subject as on almost any other. And 
could he compare the sentiments of the present generation with those of the 
past, he would be delighted to mark the liberal tendenc y of the times. 

The steady advance of the spirit of emancipation is another and most inter- 
esting feature of the general progress. The records of the American Coloniza- 
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tion Society furnish gratifying testimony on this point. You will not forget, 
Mr. Moderator, the testimony of one of our brethren on this floor, that in his 
immediate vicinity one of his neighbors had recently given to this cause $500 ; 
another, $1,000; a third, $2,000; a fourth, $3,000—all men in moderate cir- 
cumstances. Yes, sir, and in the wealthier sections of the South there are 
those who are this day giving their $50,000 to the freedom of the slave. 
> * * * * * * * * 

There are a diversity of established methods in which the master brings the 
gospel to the servant. In the cities there are large colored churches, sometimes 
of two or three thousand members. Church edifices they are assisted to erect 
when necessary. The pulpit is generally supplied by pious, talented, colored 
preachers; sometimes by white brethren of the very first talent and highest 
stations in the Chureh.* Sabbath-schools, under the tuition of intelligent white 
teachers, male and female, are in common use in cities, towns and villages. 
On plantations masters freque ntly conduct family prayer, so as to secure sound in- 
struction to the servant. ‘I'he travelling minister is almost always pat in requi- 
sition for this service. Instead of the old-fashioned negro  prai se-house,” it is 
common, in many parts of the country, to build a neat * Plantation Chapel,” 
and’to invite all accessible ministerial aid. I am happy to know, that on this 
subje ct of giving judicious religious instruction to the colored popul: ition, there 
is a very commendable fidelity on the part of the stated ministry in all sections 
of the Southern country. 

* ¥ * 7 * “ * « > 

But the most important features of this reformation are yet to be noticed. 
Catechisms, to aid the master in the private instruction of his se rvant, have been 
drawn up, if | mistake not, by every prevalent denomination of the South, and 
distributed amongst the people. The country, too, has been largely districted, 
(where this operation was most needed,) and a missionary employed to — 
himself exclusively to the colored population within the prescribed limit, 
preaching, teaching, visitation, and Sabbath-school supervision. It is ase etait 
ed that the churches built for the worship of the masters, are in many cases in- 
judiciously located for the accommodation of the slaves ; and I am credibly in- 
formed that it is quite common to erect a new church in some position selected 
exclusively for the convenience of the colored population, and devoted entirely 
to their service. I can think of no religious meetings on this earth more de- 


lightful, none that my heart more ardently pants to enjoy, than the worship of 


the masters and servants of adjacent plantations, under the ministry of their 
beloved missionary. i 
= * * * * * * * * 

There has been unceasing agitation of this subject, in the wisest and happiest 
mauner, by Southern men, from the date of the landing of the first slave on 
American soil. You know, sir, that before the Constitution of the United 
States was framed, while yet we were colonies of England, the Southern 
States protested against the introduction of this population. Now, sir, from that 
day to this, I affirm that Southern records, political, religious, literary, and his- 
torical, present a constant succession of publications on the subject of slavery, 
by Southern men of the highest rank and talent, in church and state, embody- 
ing es great a degree of accuracy, kindness, discretion and fidelity of seutiment 
as characterizes any similar number of publications uttered at the North within 


the last twenty years. 
. * * . * * * * * 


Prior to the day when the South felt fretted by abolition interference, now 








* One such church finds a regular pastor in the President of a College, who re- 
ceives a salary from the blacks of $600 or $800. A valued profe ssor in a theological 
seminary vacated his chair to devote himself exclusively to the instruction of servants. 
The President of Washington College, Va., recently resigned his office to conduct a 
periodical designed to convince his countrymen of the evils of the relation of master 


and servant. 
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more than twenty vears ago, I well remember, that a Christian man, born and 
bred at the South, rode many miles, called on me at my domicile in the State 
of Georgia, and soiicited me to become a member of a society which ho pro- 
posed to form, for the “ Retieious Instruction or THE CoLorEeD PopuLa- 
rion.’ This devoted and talented minister of Jesus was himself made the 
General Agent of the Society originated at that time. Through him we put 
forth the first yar an able tract on the ‘* Degradation of the Southern Slave,” 
and scattered it .hrough the county. This, sir, did its work. We had our an- 
niversary, and reported progress. The second year we drew up, and publish- 
ed, and distributed, an able essay on the “ Obligation of the Master. I noticed 
the effect of this document in all my itinerations. During the third year we 
published a “* Catechism,” to aid this responsible master in the discharge of his 
duty to this necessitous member of his family—a document, let me say, of such 
singular value, that it found its way across the waters to the table of a mission- 
ary of the American Board, who thought he saw in it the precise desideratum 
for his own field, and had it printed, and set fo the work of reformation among 
the heathen abroad. Suffer me to say, that this society has been in steady ope- 
ration from that day to this, not only sending its agent around the district to in- 
struct the slaves at convenient station-houses erected for the purpose, but an- 
nually reporting, ard occasionally publishing, as necessity demanded. ‘To the 
favorable influence of this movement, first upon the population under its imme- 
diate supervision, then upon the counties adjacent, and finally, through its pub- 
lications, upon the friends of the cause at a distance, and even in other states, 
multitudes can bear witness. What had abolition to do with the origin or power 
of this operation? 

It was my privilege, about the period of the formation of this society, to visit 
an eminent Christian who dwelt in a neighboring state, and where, you will re- 
murk, there now prevails through all the surrounding country as high a degree 
of religious fidelity to the colored population as distinguishes any section of the 
South. I learned that he had been in the habit of employing a minister to 
preach to his large family of servants for many years. He informed me, that 
though his neighbors far and near were at that time favorable to this species of 
operation, yet, when he first commenced it, he was told that his movement en- 
dangered the peace and lives of the whites, and he must desist. He answered 
their arguments, and moved forward in his duty. They became more serious 
in their objections; he still persisted. At length their opposition waxed so firm 
and united, that he was driven to tell them :—* Gentlemen, I am engaged in my 
duty, and before I give it up, I will plant a cannon in every window of my 
house, and you shall go over my dead body to take away the Word of God 
from my family.’’ I had the pleasure of preaching the gospel in his neighbor- 
hood, when the conversion of some of his early opposers led him to give me 
this history. Here is an operation that dates back its origin perhaps forty years 
from this time. What had abolition to do with the waking up of this man’s 
mind to duty? We accord to it, with all its ill-workings, some collateral stimu- 
lation of a good cause; and its friends, in turn, should concede that wherever 
similar improvements are witnessed in Southern society at this day, they may 
have had a similar independent origin.” 


The spirit of progress, it will be observed, is exactly in accordance with 
the gospel and the constitution; an adherence to the latter in its letter 
and spirit, permits the benign influence of the former to work out its re- 
sults without disturbing the progressive welfare of either race. When 
such immense interests of temporal welfare and eternal salvation are at 
stake, with what horror and loathing are those babbling miscreants to be 
regarded, who are willing to betray their country and the cause of huma- 
nity, deny their Redeemer, bli aspheme their Go rd, and devote their children 
to slavery, for the sake of a personal notoriety. 
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VALDEZ; 
OR THE LORD, THE ALCHYMIST, AND THE POISONER 
A DRAMA IN THREE ACTS, 


Tue appearance of a new drama from the pen of an American writer, 
is entitled to more than a passing notice, and we are pleased with this 
opportunity of giving expression to a few of our sentiments. So much 
has been said and written with regard to the paucity of dramatic writings 
in this country, that we feel ourselves, in the commencement of this arti- 
cle, under the necessity of offering several remarks upon the subject, not 
tending, however, to the same point, as the generality of papers, but 
rather going to prove that the censure so lavishly bestowed is unjust and 
unmerited ; ; we do not hesitate to admit that it is, in some measure, cor- 
rect and deserved—that there are in the American drama few monu- 
ments of durable greatness; but ict us endeavor to account for this fact, 
and in doing so, point out a few evils that call for remedy. 

In the first place, authors, as a general thing, write with a view to r 
muneration ; there are few who can afford to bestow their time and labo: 
upon even a favorite calling, without expecting reward and encourag: 
ment, and it has been the almost invariable result, in this country at least, 
that the author who calculates upon these meets with disappointment. 
Managers are loth to pay proper prices for excellent dramas, nor is it 
often that they will bargain with an author to share the profits ; thei: 
reasoning is, that in producing a play they assume the Seater risk, and | 
should, therefore, be entitled to the “lion’s share,” if it prove successful. { 

In the second place, the English stage supplies a great amount of ma 
terial, and gives American managers « sufficiency of plays, accompanied : 
with the mere expense of production. This is the most prominent source 
to which we are to look in accounting for the lack of American plays. 

Perhaps some will say we should rather be pleased with this than othe: 
wise, because many of the plays thus brought before us have the standard 
stamp of merit, and have gone safely through the fire of criticism ; yet 
is it not likewise true that many of them are mere trash, from which we 
derive little pleasure, and still less instruction, and does not their produe- 
tion, in preference to native works, dampen the ardor of our own writers / 
[t is our idea that the genius of our own country should be fostered in 
preference to that of any other, and that the labors of our own country 
men should receive the first reward. That there is in America a genius 
for the drama, we can produce ample proof, and that if some false preju 
dices were removed, its exhibition would gratify the public, there can be 
no doubt. We hail the appearance of foreign celebrities, and give ow 
attention to foreign plays, simply because we have so few of our own 
but if we offered the same encouragement at home, perhaps we would 
have no occasion to seek them elsewhere. 1 

In the third place, there is no disputing the fact, that there is a settled 
determination in the Ameriean public to condemn a play from a native 
pen—there is a disposition to believe that whatever is native, in the way 
of literature, must be of secondary quality. We know that many who 
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read this article will disavow any such prejudice, and though we may ex- 
empt some from its influence, we are not willing to make the exemption 
general. The fact is, there are but a few, out of the mass of mankind, 
who will assume the responsibility of thinking for themselves, and those 
to whom the authority is delegated are oftentimes in the wrong—they 
may be never incapable of discriminating in nice points of reason; it is 
often so in politics, and why should it not be so in literature? Thus 
many will judge of a play by the remarks of the press, which upon 
such matters is the mere mouth-piece of au author, where he may ap- 
plaud his own performance. Plays and their authors have been lauded 
to the skies, when they should have been crushed in oblivion; a portion 
of the press made McHenry a great poet, but subsequent judgments 
have exploded his claims to the title. Lest it might be considered rude, 
we will abstain from mentioning the names of many gentlemen who strut 
under borrowed plumes, and make a great noise with other people’s 
thunder, mere ly hinting that there are play- writers, ballad-writers, and a 
host of authors, who ‘ “hang upon the skirts of literature,” and may be 
compared to worn-out belles, who hide their wrinkles under coats of 
paint, and other adornments of art. Cast aside the rouge, the false hair 
and teeth, and what have we left? A mass of deformity. So with these 
authors—take away what they have stolen from others, and a more piti- 
able being can scarce be found. The authority of thinking is sometimes 
given to these men, and we can easily answer, when asked, what amount 
of credence is to be given to their opinions. 

It may not be wasting time to glance briefly at the American stage, 
and a few of the productions that may claim the merit of American 
origin, 

As nearly as we can learn, and for this information we are indebted to 
‘Dunlap’s History of the American Theatre,” the first American play, 
enacted by a regular company, was the “C ontrast, ” by (Judge) Royal 
Tyler, which was played in New-York in 1787. The Judge was the 
author of several other plays, none of which are now known, except to 
the curious and inquiring in dramatic nares In 1788 was produced 
the “ Father of an Only Child,” a comedy, by William Dunlap, (called 
the “Father of the American stage,”) likewise author of some forty 
plays, of varied merit—all of which have seen their day, It would be 
an endless task to mention the plays that have been written, and the long 
list of dramatic authors ; we must, therefore, content ourselves with men- 
tioning a few of the most prominent. 

James N, Barker, Exe., a member of the Philadelphia bar, produced, 
in 1807-8, two plays: The first a comedy, entitled “ Tears and Smiles,” 
and the second a melo-drama, called “ The Indian Princess,” which, as its 
name betokens, was founded on the history of Pocahontas. This ae 
has been used in like manner upon several other occasions: in 1830, « 
play of that name, from the pen of George Washington Custis, was om 
duced with much success ; but by far the best drama upon this celebrated 
event is that generally ascribed to Robert Dale Owen, Esq.* We can- 
not spare space to make extracts from this play, but we recommend all 
who decry the American drama as perfectly bare of merit, to read this 


* Pocahontas: An Historical Play; in five acts. By a Citizen of the West. George Dear 
born, New-York. 1837. 
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performance. We were speaking a moment since of Mr. Barker, and of 
the influence of the English stage: in the same connection it may not be 
unwise to introduce an anecdote showing how much more a foreign effort 
is appreciated than one by a native genius. Among other of Mr. Barker’s 
plays, was a dramatic version of Sir Walter Scott’s poem of “Marmion ;” 
it was produced at the Park Theatre, New-York. “ Those concerned, appre- 
hending a prejudice to exist against native productions, thought it politic to 
announce ‘ Marmion’ as from the pen of Thomas Morton,* as having been 
received with unbounded applause in London.” By this stratagem the 
piece received an impartial trial, and thousands lavished applause, who 
otherwise would not have endured the strains of an American muse, lest 
their critical acumen might be called in question. 

Davi Pav. Brows, another eminent law yer of Philadelphia, who still 
mingles with the busy scenes of life, and who has adorned the literature of 
America in various ways, has produced two plays of much merit, entitled 
“ Sertorius,” and “ The Prophet of St. Paul's.” 

NarHante, Harrineton Bannister. (‘ Poor Nat,’ as we have often heard 
him called,) was the writer of a number of plays, al possessing consider- 
able, and some, extraordinary merit. Poverty, the great foe of genius, 
forced him to pamper to the low tastes of the less refined portion of the 
community, and many of his plays were written not with a view to lite- 
rary excellence, but rather to pecuniary profit. The tragedy of “ Psam- 
metichus: or, The Twelve Tribes of Egypt,” is his most meritorious pro- 
duction, 

tonert T’. (Judge) Conrap, of Philadelphia, was the author of several 
fine plays, among them: “ Conrad, King of Naples,” and “ Jack Cade ;” 
this latter piece was subsequently altered, and as “ Aylemere, or the 
Kentish Rebellion,” proved very successful in the representation upon the 
stage ; its poetical merits make it an agreeable companion for the 
closet. 

Dr. Birp, likewise of Philadelphia, which seems to have furnished its 
full quota of dramatists, was author of the tragedy of “ The @ ladiator,”— 
made famous by Mr. Forrest’ s personation of the hero. “ Oraloossa,” 
and “ The Broker of Bogota.” All have received marks of public favor, 
and the first and last are fre juently played by the distinguished tragedian 
whom we have named. 

Joun Howarp Payne is another name intimately associated with the 
American stage, ap as an actor and as an a oe was born, we 
have been informed, in this city; he produced a number f play 's—too 
many to ree "The »y are of all classes and qualities, ranging from 
tre agedy « down to farce. Those now most familiar are :—“ Brutus : or, 
The Fall of Tarq uin, m a trage “dy ; Sas Mazeppa, m a melo-drama: - Charles 
IT. * OF, The Merry Monarch.” a comedy ; and “ Clari, the Maid of Milan,” 
an opera. The charming ballad of “Home, sweet Homé,” with which 
the world has become erchanted, is original in the last named opers. 

But our space is rapidly filling up, and we must conclude this portion 
of our sketch with the mention of the names of Rufus A. Dawes, James 
H. Hennicott, Anna Cora Mowatt, M. M. Noah, (our illustrious cotem- 


* Author of “ Speed the Plough ;” “A Cure for the Heartache ;’”’ “ Secreta W orth Knowing 
‘Town and Country,” &c., &c. 
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porary, Major Noah, of the Sunday Times and Messenger,) Jonas B. 
Phillips, Esq., (our Assistant District Attorne y,) John Augustus Stone, 
Epes Sargent, Silas 8. Steele, and N. P. Willis. These are only a few 
of the better—we could fill a magazine with an enumeration of bad 
writers, At another time we may offer to our readers some observations 
upon the writings of these gentlemen, and upon the writings of some others 
to whom we have not alluded. 

But now to Valdez, which we scarcely know how to handle; we can- 
not examine it in the light of an historical play, because, though it talks 
of kings and conspiracies, it is, we believe, entirely a sketch of fancy. At 
all events, we do not remember to have met with its characters or inci- 
dents in the course of our reading; nor can we examine its merits as an 
acting drama, before it has made its appearance on the stage. A play 
that to us might seem full of beauty, and deserving of the greatest ap- 
plause, might to a manager used in such things, appear an unprofitab le 
investment. Take for instance Mr. Longfellow’s “ Spanish Student’— 
here is a play full of poetry, breathing the divinest inspiration ; such a 
drama will always give a reader pleasure, but we doubt if it would be as 
successful on the stage as Bulwer’s “ Lady of Lyons,” or Mr. Bannister’s 
* Putnam,”—both of which it far excels. J ‘aldez we must therefore look 
at as a poetical production, and viewing it in this light, we commence 
with saying that it has merit of no common order. 

Before going further, we will point out a few defects, trifling in their 
nature, and which appertain to it as an acting, rather than as a readable 
drama. ‘The first great error into which our author has fallen is that of 
a somewhat obscure plot. Nothing sooner rivets the attention of an 
audience than a plot which developes itself in every incident of the play, 
and at the same time excites admiration and interest in the reader. 
Popular plays have this distinguishing feature, nor is it-to be wondered at, 
because the plot and jncidents are all that give point and influence to 
language ; hence it is, also, that novels are more popular with the gene- 
rality of readers, than essays upon literary or scientific subjects. Sec ondly, 
this play, like every other drama upon which pub lic opinion has not been 
exercised, requires a careful revision ; many of the dialogues, and most of 
the soliloquies, are too lengthy. Upon the sti we the result would be 
tediousness—a result that will damn any play, whatever may be its 
merits. 

Thirdly—and we are happy to say, lastly, the character of Nourmahliel] 
has such traces of the virago mingled with feminine delicacy, as to give it 
an improbable appearance, and cause a disagreeable impression. There 
are not many who combine the two extremes of coarseness and refine- 
ment ; the greater must eclipse the lesser. 

We feel authorized to say, that the author has the capability of improv- 
ing the faults we have suggested : there is sufficient merit in the play itself 
to warrant our assertion. 

We will now endeavor to convey briefly some idea ef the plot. Valdez 
and Valdivira, nephe ws of Manuel, King of Grauada, are the vrincipal 
movers in the mimic scene ; they are brothers, and the latter, the younger, 
is the favorite of the King, as well as the chosen Nourmabhliel. Vaidez 
thirsts for power, and loves Nourmahliel, and to compass his designs— 
that is, to win the throne to which he holds himself by right entitled, and 
to secure the hand of the lovely woman of whom he is enamored—he 
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enters into a conspiracy with Mozzanna, Torralva, and others, to possess 
themselves of the kingdom, while at the same time he secretly determines 
upon the death of his brother—the greatest obstacle in his path to pre- 
ferment. Valdez is deep i in the mysteries of alchemy, and shares with the 
hag Heclah a part of her cavern, where he devotes himself to culling 
poisons and compounding death. Manuel, the King, in returning to his 
capital, is shipwrecked upon the sea-coast,* but escapes from a watery 
grave only to be the subject of an earthly fiend—Valdez, who attends his 
couch, and by whose careful skill he is conveyed into another sphere of 
action ; after which Valdivira becomes King. On the day of his brother’s 
nuptials with Nourmahliel, Valdez mingles poison in the cup wherein 
Valdivira is to pledge his bride, and that, too, in the Cathedral, where the 
ceremonies are to be solemnized; the draught is taken by the innocent 
victim, who shortly after dies, and his death is generally attributed to a 
sudden pestilence then j just beginning to dev elope i itself. Subsequent events 
prove that Heclah has given an antidote with the poison of Valdez, and 
Valdivira merely sleeps 

The story of Heclah is s told i in the course of the play ; in her youth she 
had been very beautiful, the brightest star in the firmament of loveliness— 
out of a thousand suitors for her hand, she chose one who was an exile 
from his native land, banished for love of liberty ; a profound student 
and an ardent lover. For him she left her happy home, her friends ; for 
him she broke the ties of country, content to share his sorrow, so that she 
might bask in the sunlight of his smile, and reign sole princess of his bo- 
som. His love is but the love of an hour, and he deserts her in a desert 
waste! By a miracle she is preserved from death, and wanders into 
Granada, to seek her husband, and her victim, From him she had learned 
the mysteries of magic ; she meets Count Valdez, a stranger to her eyes; 
he shares her cavern, confides to her his schemes, and when least expectod, 
she finds in him the victim she has sought so long. The denouement may be 
imagined—the brother is restored to his love and ‘the throne, the wrongs 
of the innocent are av enged, and Valdez falls by poison, from the hands 
of Nourmabhliel, as the vindicator of Heclah. 

There are several interesting incidents and other trifling details to which 
we have not given our attention, because they are not essential to the plot, 
and moreover they will manifest themselves in the extracts we are about 
to make. 

This plot is, as we have said, an obscure one: it may sewm lucid be- 

cause we have explained it, but it has been with no little difficulty ; true, 
it is hidden under a veil of beauty, but still we could forgive a little less 
ornament for the sake of more prominent substance. It is necessary that 


% And here we must notice another error; the scene of this drama is laid at the city of Granada, 
the capital of the flourishing province of that name, inthe south of Spain, This city is situated in 
a mountainous district in the interior, and we believe the river Xenil is nearest to it—a gentle 
stream, not furious enough to battle against the front of a castle, or shipwreck a king. Things 
may have changed, but we doubt that Granada has changed its position since the time of Maho- 
met the ITI., its founder, The author, upon the firing of signals of distress, transports his charac- 
ters frum a room in the castle at Granada, where they have been dancing, to the cliffs upon the sea- 
shore—which, as near as vur geographical rec ollection goes—is a distance of between 80 and 100 

miles. We can allow ourselves to make imaginary kings and princes, but we must not annihilate 
time and space in such a manner—and that too, before the existence of steam conveyances. We 
remember to have seen upon a magazine cover a picture representing the embarkation of the 
Pilgrims, and judge of our surprise at finding that steamboats were used (in the picture) to convey 
our forefathers from the shore to their vessels—it created as much surprise with us to find our 
author capable of an error such as we have mentioned. 
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a writer should have much skill, to make a play such as this even sup- 
portable. In ordinary hands, the character of a fratricide would be too 
revolting to be looked upon; there must needs be a skilfulness beyond 
whi at ordin: iry circumstances would require, and we will do the author of 

“ Valdez” the justice to say, that he has conveyed to us his meaning, with 
a delicacy and discernment very creditable to his genius. 

We extract at random from several points, and first from page 6, 
where Mozzanna tells Valdivira that he has supplanted his brother in the 
king’s favor : 


VALDIVIRA. 


‘* Let him who envies claim my pvor estate ; 
The head is restless that in glory sleeps ; 
While yet the heart is wearied with its cares, 
Who thinks my lot more enviable than his ? 
My brother Valdez !—no, it cannot be— 
We’re brothers, and not friends !”’ 


The sentiment in the second line above quoted is expressed in Shak- 
speare ; our recollection is not exact as to the point or the manner, but it 
is something like 


“* Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 


There is much to be commended, and some little to be censured, in the 
following soliloquy, from which we make extracts. The inducements 
which Valdez shows for his crimes is certainly no extenuation of them : 


VALDEZ, 


‘“* How the dark ocean, battling ‘gainst its front, 
Lashes the castle ! while its inmates hope 
To greet with smiles the coming of its lord. 
So in my heart ambition’s tempest raves, 
Destroying peace, creating hell within, 
While hopeless faith bids me be hopeful still. 
Oh! I have striven for the love of all, 
And falling short, I scorn my destiny. 
Fate, wreak thy vengeance on this fickle frame, 
And having freed the time-worn soul within, 
Let the vile trunk into its mother earth 
Pay its last tribute, and discharge its debt. 
This heart is pure—the world hath raised within 
A dark destroyer—a remorseless fiend ; 
Ambition nurses her fierce children there, 
Black-mantled Hate, and Envy, serpent-tongued, 
To bitter ’t ’gainst the kin | fain would love. 
My younger brother was the darling child 
While yet my parents lived; my father died ; 
It was an evil hour, for blight with death 
Came to the living mourners of the dead ; 
Insatiate passions o’er this wrecked soul 
Hovered as vultures o’er the field of death. 
My brother, then tender in years and fair, 
Grew into favor with a royal court ; 
My mother fostered what my uncle loved, 
And Valdivira robbed me of my right, 
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While Manuel filled the vacent chair of state, 
Thrusting Count Valdez from his heritage. 
Inherent kindness smiled upon this wrong, 
And, taking ’vantage of my gentleness, 

They planned their treason, and I smiled amen. 
The seeds they sowed have ripened with my years, 
And ‘gainst a brother they have raised the hand 
That should have led him to immortal fame. 
Oh! I could love him, but an innate hate, 

A secret canker gnawing at my heart, 

Envies each joy [ had bestowed on him 

With willing hand, had fortune smiled on me. 
Yet he is innocent. Children unborn, 

Issue unconceived, are not more guiltless. 

The people love him—it should glad my heart, 
Yet every shout rings in my ear a groan. 
Nourmahliel loves—and I should give him joy, 
Yet every smile that beams to glad his heart 
Sends a cold chill of horror into mine, 

Making joy—sorrow, laughter, burning tears. 

It is unjust, yet I am powerless— 

I am not master even of myself. 

We must confess that we cannot see the point of the expression, 
“ While Manuel filled the vacant chair of state,’—how it could be vacant 
while Manuel jil/ed it we cannot imagine ; yet it is a mere trifle, and may 
have a meaning beyond what we pe reeive. 

We have alluded to a fierceness in the character of Nourmahliel rather 
incompatible with our ideas of female gentleness. The following extract 
from Act I, Scene 3, speaks for itself: 

‘¢ There are traitors here 
Whose treason beams so boldly from their eyes, 
W hose overt acts are black with treachery, 
Thou can’st not fail to see their deadly aim. 
And yet he feasts them—ZJ would starve them all. 
Had he the spirit of my woman's rage, 
He'd tear them piecemeal, leaving not the trace 
Of their existence ’mid the things of time. 
Oh! Iwould wed this feeble hand of mine 
To the dark fiend that o'er destruction smiles, 
And blot such villains Srom the face of earth, 
Annihilate their very memories, 
Save in the annals of unfading shame.” 


The soliloquy, of which the following is a portion, has the great fault 
ve have often mentioned ; it is too long. 


VALDEZ. 


Toil ! toil! and study; and hour after hour 
Within the storehouse of thy memory, 
Lay up to winter all thy gathered fruits. 
Poor child of science, Earth rewards thee not; 
The spel] that’s o’er thee had its birth beyond 
The little limits of this transient world. 
The wasting tiller of the fertile brain, 
Mortal Creator—sage philosopher, 
May starve, vain cumberer, while the earth enriched 
Smiles to repay his hours of midnight toil. 

* * + * 


ees Fen ect 
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Once found I pleasure in the joys of life ; 
My soul was filled with earthly melody, 
The work of mercy was my spirit’s choice, 
And I was singled for my charity. 
The envious world looked upon me with pride, 
Tongue vied with tongue to emulate my praise ; 
And, when the whisper of the watcher told 
The palsied tenant of the dreary couch 
That hopeless pined beneath his agony, 
‘Count Valdez comes’—there was a beam of hope 
An unknown stranger on the brow of pain. 
In the lone hovel by the bleak hill-side, 
Where wan despair in stern attendance sits, 
On crowded streets with houseless poverty, 
Ay, in the cell of penitence and crime, 
These feet have wandered, and these limbs reclined, 
This tongue with censure mingled words of peace, 
Gilded with hope, reproof came gratefully, 
And on the ocean of the passion’s strife 
Bade rage be quiet and remorse be still; 
And to uplift the fallen, aid the weak, 
Became thé holy burden of my time ! 
* * * 4 


The world was thankless, and ungrateful men 
Laughed into scorn the errand of my life. 

Still I persisted—still I labored on 

In mercy’s vineyard, ’till my very kin, 

They in whom nature should have fustered love- 
(Why, why this undeserved agony, 

Why, why, oh God, these unremittent pangs !) 
Ay, even they, whose blcod within my veins 

Is boiling o’er at their ingratitude, 

They fell upon me—crushed my spirit down ; 
This was the zenith of my misery, 

It was enough, their work was finished then : 
The last sad stroke fell heavy on my heart, 
Love, Hope were vanquished, and confusion thence 
Held its wild orgies o’er the mental wreck, 

Till vengeance fell upon the tempting field 

And lighted all in its great sacrifice ! 









































A pretty thought is expressed in the following 







CALIPPUS. 


Lords, we’ll indulge in revelry till morn, 
The rising sun shall find our goblets 








ZAIERA, 












Dry! 
And we like bubbles o’er the ruby sea, 
Shall ride as thoughtless as the silver wave ! 


aha 









There is also much truth, and no little poetry, in the remarks of Now 
mahliel : 





* There is a thing that men call Honesty, 
*Tis a chimera—phantom of the brain, 
‘ will-o’-wisp of the beclouded mind, 
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Which leadeth man in fancy’s ideal realm, 

Yet ever keepeth a respectful space 

Between itself and its poor votaries. 

Show me the man, that I may worship him, 
That e’er hath reached this spirit of his dreams ; 
Who lives for others—sacrifices self— 

And makes this Honesty his rule of life.” 


We will conclude our extract with the story of Heelah, told by her to 
Nourmahliel, who grieves for the death of Valdivira : 


** Thou hast not known the history of my life, 
Nor dreamed my being had a brighter place 
Than that in which we have so often met. 
(Showing a casket of jewels.) 

Look on these jeweis ; ence, these orient pearls 
Vied to outshine the beauty of my brow, 
And vainly urged their peerless purity. 
These clustered rubies, diamonds so bright, 
And changeling opal, with their gathered hues, 
All were eclipsed by nature’s lavish hand, 
That blended here its matchless coloring, 
Casting my lot among the beautiful, 
Made the bright Lelia te be flattered—lost ! 

* * * « 
As thou art now, was blooming Lelia fair, 
Singled from thousands but to be admired, 
A thing for men to look upon and love, 
Face, form and feature, pature’s proudest work. 
The breezes toying with her tresses, seemed 
But to spare the rudeness of their force, 
And play with them more gently than the rest. 
Sorrow ne’er came to blight her thoughtlessness, 
Pain never checked the wildness of her laugh, 
And care ne’er mingled with her merriment. 
As beauty sat unrivalled on her cheek, 
So grace enchanted paid its tribute there. 

* * > . 


Oh! there was one, upon whose guilty soul 
Hang all the curses I have given birth; 

May he be bowed beneath the weight of years, 
And live to creep through an unhonored age 

Of ceaseless torture to a lingering death. 
Or—may he fall at zenith of his pride, 

His body, poisoned with some loathsome plague, 
His mind disturb’d with memories of the past— 
I will not curse him—justice waits him there. 


» * © 


One that smiles on thee, 
E'en as he smiled destruction upon me. 
His hand consigned the living unto death, 
Made thee a mourner at the bridal hour, 
To work the end of his dark purposes : 
King Manuel fell, and others of his kin ; 
W ould'st thou believe Count Valdez were so base ? 
Could’st thou conceive such abject heartlessness ? 
Can‘st picture to thy mind so dark a fiend? 


* + * > 
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THE LATE ELECTION.—NEW-YORK POLITICS. 


Tue election is over, Wasnineton Hunt is chosen governor of the 
State of New-York by a majority of votes; but a majority so small, and 
for many days so doubtful and precarious, as scarcely to furnish for his 
friends matter of congratulation at the final result. ‘The language of the 
king of Epirus, on his first triumph over the Romans, might be appro- 
priately used by Mr. Hunt: “ Another such a victory, and I am un- 
done,” 

Besides the election of their governor, however, the opposition have 
secured in the state other and more substantial triumphs. The new As- 
sembly is overwhelmingly whig; the Senate, all the members of which 
hold over, has a whig majority of two, thus giving our opponents a large 
majority on joint ballot in the legislature, and securing the return of a 
whig to the Senate of the United States, in place of our present able, in- 
defatigable and patriotic member, Daytei 8. Dickinson, Lament rble as 
this result no doubt is, in our view of the case, it was inevitable. Per- 
haps it is an idle waste of time now to discuss the means which have been 
used, and to indulge in any speculations as to the causes that have pro- 
duced it. We cannot, however, resist the inclination to do so, and briefly 
to throw out a few suggestions that occur on a careful review of the late 
political campaign. 

And first it may be remarked, that from an examination of the result, 
it is impossible to say where the real majority lies, or which party has, in 
fact, carried the State. The majority of the representatives to the Legis- 
lature, elected by Assembly Districts, are whigs. The Congressional de- 
legation, elected by Counties or Congressional Districts, is equally di- 
vided—seventeen being nominally democrats, and seventeen nominally 
whigs: Messrs. Cuurcn, Benton, and Aneett, three of the candidates on 
the democratic state ticket, are elected by handsome and decisive majo- 
rities. Mr, Maruer, the candidate for Canal Commissioner, barely runs 
n, and by a most meagre majority—while Szymour, the Governor, is de- 
feated. 

The first and most obvious inference from this result is, that the Demo- 
cratic Party has not been, during the canvass, really united. The State 
ticket has, no doubt, been pretty generally supported by both “ sections 
of the party, ” (using a somewhat ambiguous, though common phrase,) 
but the result in the Assembly Districts proves that the union has been 
a mere truce—an agreement upon candidates, not generally upon princi- 
ples—a coalition, not a thorough and effectual consolidation of the party 
upon the national platform. 

It is unnecessary to go into the history already but too well known— 
of the schism created by certain designing demagogues and disappointed 
aspirants in the Democratic Party, on that most contemptible of all mo- 
dern humbugs—the lana caprina of Mr. Benton—the “ Wilmot Proviso.” 
These men, having at Buffalo consummated their political perfidy—hav- 
ing erected altars to unknown gods, and kindled upon them strange fires, 
drew with them in their secession from the party such a proportion of the 
‘ masses,” as to ensure the defeat of the Baltimore nominees for the pre 
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sidency, and thus accomplished the sole motive which could have in- 
fluenced the leaders in the crusade in which they engaged. ‘The ef- 
forts which have since been made to reunite the party upon broad and na- 
tional principles—to purge it entirely of the anti-slavery and sectional 
elements which the supporter of the “northern man with southern prin- 
ciples” had labored to instil, have been no doubt honestly made, but we 
cannot say that they have been successful. The injury was too deep for 
so rapid a cure. The wound has been cicatrized, not entirely healed. The 
State Convention of last year, which sent out the first union or coalition 
ticket, was, in our judgment, a failure. We should pronounce its course 
@ political error. The resolution of Mr. Cuarrretp, on the slavery ques- 
tion, which was adopted as the basis of union, was indefinite and vague. 
It might be interpreted both ways, like the words of the Delphian Ora- 

cle—but it established nothing, and settled nothing. We presume, how- 
ever, it accomplished the object of the mover, w ho was placed upon the 
ticket and elected Attorney-General, by the aid of the anti-rent vote, 
while his colleague, Mr. Lorr, for Cor mptroller—a national democrat— 
was defeated. In our judgment that Convention should have reaffirmed, 
in its fullest extent, the national democratic doctrine upon the slavery 
question, leaving the seceders to come in upon the platform or stand apart, 
in pharisaic complaisance, as they deemed proper. 

The mischief has been put p: tis illy counteracted by the late Conven- 
tion of this year. The resolutions of that Convention, introduced by Mr. 
O’Conor, of New-York, lay down a broader and more definite platform. 
The first two are as follows : 


1. Resolved, That the Democratic Party of New-York are proud to avow 
their fraternity with, and their devotion to the great principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party of the Union, as declared at the National Democratic Convention 
held at Baltimore in 1840, ’44 and ’48, and they look forward in hepe and confi- 
dence to the complete triumph of the party in 1852. 

2. Resolved, That we congratulate the country upon the recent settlement 
by Congress, of the questions which have unhappily divided the people of these 
States. 


This was striking at the very foundation of the Buffalo platform. The 
few in the Convention who were unwilling to walk with Mr. O’Conor 
“arm in arm to the funeral,” opposed these re solutions—the second one 
not being, as was alleged, “historically correct.” The great body of the 
Convention, however, ‘sustained them—some twenty only voting with Mr. 
J. Van Buren in the negative—not enough to form even the nucleus of 
another Herkimer gathering. The Abolition organs of the minority, the 
New-York Evening Post and Albany Atlas, publicly ridiculed and repu- 
diated the resolutions—thus continuing alive the agitation, denouncing the 
principles upon which the very candidates the y professed to support were 
nominated, and voting the tic ket with a mental reservation. Mr. Wacer, 
of Oneida, moved an amendment to the resolutions, approbating the 
course of Danret 8. Dickinson in the Senate. Mr. Harr, a warm politi- 
cal friend of Mr. Dickinson, now elected to Congress from New-York, 
moved the previous question, we believe, under a misapprehension, sup- 

osing it would bring a direct vote on the amendment. The President 
of the Convention, applying the rule of the New-York Assembly, decided 
that the previous question cut off the amrendment. Here lay another 
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grand error of the Convention. A test vote on Mr. Dickinson would at 
once have sifted the minority from the Convention, and have left the bat- 
tle to be fought in the Assembly districts upon its true principle. The 
return of Mr. Dickinson to the Senate should have been made an issue 
in the contest. The result certainly could not have been more adverse 
than it is, and it would not have left the erroneous impression that the 
united democracy of New-York had failed to sustain that eminent states- 
man against Sewardism and Abolitionism. Besides, it had the effect of 
patching up a hollow truce between the two wings of the Whig Party, 
the Seward and Fillmore divisions as they are familiarly termed, com- 
,0sed of elements as discordant as those which pervade the two divisions 
of the Democratic Party. The result, so far as the Assembly is concern- 
ed, has been substantially a triumph of Sewardism and sectionalism—of a 
se ntiment which we believe to be forei ‘ign and re a to the views of a 
large majority of the electors of the State—brought about in this instance 
by errors, by misapprehensions, by mutual distrust, and by accidental 
causes, It needs no seer to predict that the “ National Whigs” cannot 
long remain united in bonds of fraternity with the anti-slavery majority 
of that party. If the slavery agitation is to be renewed; if the war upon 
the Constitution is to continue, “all loyal and patriotic men of all parties 
will unite upon broad national grounds in defence of our institutions as 
they now exist, and as our fathers raade them. ‘The war, perhaps, is in- 
evitable, and let it come! 

Another striking fact in the late election is this :—Of the only two na- 
tional democrats on the State ticket, one, Mr. Seymour, is defeated, and 
the other, Mr. Mather, barely elected, while Messrs. Church, Benton, and 
Ange ll, the other three, all of whom belonged to the Utica organization, 
have large majorities, and this, too, notwithstanding the vote against Mr, 
Church in New-York city is 4, 545, and in favor of Mr. Seymour is 1,053, 
The inquiry is naturally suggested, what influence has brought about this 
result? In order to give an intelligible answer that may be understood 
beyond the confines of our own State, a word of e xp lanation is necessary, 

In some of the most populous counties in the State, Albany, Rensselaer, 
Columbia, Delaware, and Schoharie, the subject of the manorial titles to 
large tracts of land, which tracts are held by the tenants under perpetual 
leases from their landlords, has furnished the ground of controversy, dis- 
pute, and in some cases of lawless violence. ‘The efforts on the part of 
the tenants have been to impeach the title of their landlords, and to destroy 
a system which they profe ss to regard as a remnant of feudalism. In- 
stead of pursuing this ol byect through the courts, they have vainly looked 
to the legislature for aid, and have in some cases taken the law in their 
own hands, The tenants ‘hav e refused to pay their rent.—Officers of the 
law have been assaulted in the execution of their duty by bands of armed 
and disguised men—robbed of their papers—and even in one or two in- 
stances shot down in cold blood. Instead of endeavoring to allay this 
excitement, and to bring back these misguided citizens to a sense of their 
duty, wicked and designing men have labored to fan the flame, to give 
impetus to the movement, and to organize a distinct political association 
on the basis of anti-rentism. This has actu: uly been done, and startling 
as the fact may appear, the “ anti-rent” party has almost controlled the 
elections in the State for several years past. In 1846, the whig candi- 
date, Gov. Young, having obtained this nomination, was elec ted over 
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Silas Wright, while his associate on the ticket, the present Governor, 
Hamilton ‘Fish, was defeated by a large majority. Even members of 
Congress are nominated and elected with reference to their real or sup- 
posed sentiments in favor of the lawless principles of this most abomina- 
ble of. all political organizations. The whig member elect from the Dela- 
ware and Ulster district, Mr. Schoonmaker, was elected by anti-rent votes ; 
so of the whig member, Schoolcraft, from. the Albany ‘district ; while in 
Otsego, that strong democ1 atic district, Mr. Snow, a ‘national democrat, 
has barely es caped “defeat. 

The State election last year was entirely controlled by the anti-rent 
vote. Portions of both tickets, whig and democratic, were nominated, 
and the portions so nominated, elected. The following table will show 
the difference caused by the anti-rent vote in the nine principal anti-rent 
counties : 

FOR COMPTROLLER. 


Haunt (Whig) on anti-rent ticket 
Lott (Democratic,) not on anti-rent ticket.... 30,226 


Majority for Hunt.............. sasiecnaany tate 


FOR JUDGE COURT OF APPEALS, 


Jewett (Democratic) on anti-rent ticket.... 
Spencer (Whig,) net on anti-rent ticket 


Majority for Jewett 
Difference caused by anti-rent vote 


The vote at the present election exhibits a similar result. The anti- 
rent ticket comprised the “ Free-soilers” of both nominations. Messrs. 
Church, Benton, and Angell, from the democratic ticket, were adopted, 
and in place of Messrs. Seymour and Mather, the names of the whig 
candidates, Hunt and B lakeley, were substituted. The following table of 

majorities in nine anti-rent counties explains itself: 


Seymour. Chureh, Cornell, 


Rensselaer 
Columbia 


1970 } 2098 
Hunt (Whig) majority over Seymour............-. 128 
Charch (Democratic) over Cornell...... 


The difference in favor of Messrs. Seymour and Cornell, caused in New- 
York by the Union ticket, but little exceeded half this vote. The conse- 
quence is, that the demagogues who controlled the anti-rent Cony ention, 
have defeated our candidate for Governor, nearly defeated our candidate 
for Canal Commissioner, and have elected the entire Free-soil portion of 
the State ticket. 
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It is idle to attempt to disguise the fact, that anti-rentism is but another 
of the isms which Mr. Senator Seward and his associates of the Tribune 
and Albany Evening Journal (with their natural allies of the Post and 
Atlas, and the minority at the Syracuse Convention who could not endure 
the resolutions) are endeavoring to engraft as an element into the Constitu- 
tion of a new northern and sectional party, embracing all the isms, and 
based upon the one idea, The entire anti-rent vote is literally at the 
command of the Free-soil interests. The public would be surprised at 
the audacity of the proceedings of the Convention which nominated the 
anti-rent ticket, and the character of the men who controlled it. No na 
tional democrat, so far as we know, was present; no representative 
of that portion of the Whig Party who refuse to follow Mr. Seward. 
An editor or sub-editor of the Evening Journal, just returned as a delegate 
from the Whig Convention which had nominated Mr. Cornell for Lieuten- 
ant-governor, meets at this anti-rent conclave a “free soil democrat” 
just returned from the convention which nominated Mr. Seymour. The 
democrat sells out Seymour for Church ; the whig barters away Cornell 
for Hunt. That staid and sober organ of the “Silver Grays”—the Al- 
bany State Register—and particularly of Messrs. Fillmore, Granger, and 
Duer, it is true, vindicated the character of Mr. Hunt, and declared, if he 
accepted the nomination, he should not have its support; but Mr. Hunt 
is a curious manager, as well as an ingenious !etter-writer, and contrived 
at once to gain. . the anti-rent vote, and not to lose the support of the 
“Silver Grays. 

How long are these things thus to remain? How long is this unnatu- 
ral coalition between the friends and the enemies of the Constitution and 
Union in both parties to continue? How long isa lawless political organi- 
zation in a few counties to be used by corrupt politicians as the tool and 
instrument of forwarding the fell designs of Abolitionism? It strikes us 
that the answer to these questions is plain. The remedy is in the hands 
of the people. The city of New-York of itself can rebuke not only, but 
entirely defeat the conspiracy, so far as it affects the State election. The 
action of the great Union meeting at Castle Garden was but partial. Had 
the Union ticket gone forth with the prestige that a full and hearty en- 
dorsement by that meeting would have given it, the effect would have 
been electrical. Sew: ardism, Abolitionism, and Anti-rentism would have 
met their just rebuke together. 

The ten thousand anti-rent votes can be met and counterbalanced by a 
majority of twenty thousand in the city of New. York alone. The time 
has come when an anti-rent nomination should be a brand upon the fore- 
head of any candidate, unless that nomination be hurled back in scorn, 
ana signally, and forever, and at once repudiated. No tampering, no 
evasion, no silence, as was the case when the late interrogatories were put 
by Tammany Hall to the free soil and anti-rent state candidates. Let 
the question be met beldly and at once, or the candidate promptly repu- 
diated. He who courts, or countenances, this “higher law” influence, 
should be placed out of the pale of the true democratic church. Let him 
find his support, where his sympathies are enlisted, among those who 
justify the slavery and anti-rent agitations by a “higher law than the 
Constitution.” 
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MILITARY RANK.* 


“ The prestige of military life is wearing away, and a new generation of men has 
found, that honor and respectability may equally belong to all professions."—“ The 
Merchant :” An Oration ; by George R. Russell. 


Aw evidence that “the prestige of military life és wearing away,” is 
found in the vote by which punishment by flogging was recently anaes 
in the navy and commercial marine of the United States. Almost to s 
man, every officer of the line in the navy whose voice could be made ¥é 
reach members of the national legislature, declared “that the abolition of 
flogging must destroy the efficiency of the navy, by depriving the offic ‘ers 
of the most potent means of preserving discipline in ships of war.” But 
their voices were unheeded ; and in that fact they may read that the pres- 
tige and influence of military men are no longer powerful over the judg- 
ment of legislators. They may read; but it is suspected they will not 
perceive, that the time has come when their prejudices alone cannot control 
the action of the representatives of the people. It is in vain they attempt 
to cajole the public by managing the head of the navy department, to pack 
a board of e: apt uins to decide a question which each is known to have pre- 
judged before it was referred. 

A board of five post-captains has been convened to ascertain whether 
an assimilated rank, ora definite position in naval or military organization, 
should be given to medical officers, pursers, steam-engineers, and others 
in the navy. This board seems to be organized as a court, with power to 
decide the question submitted to it for investigation ; for, it seems that a 
surgeon and purser were ordered to appear before it to advocate the 
claims of the naval staff. or as they are pleased to say, the “ civil branch,’ 
and two lieutenants to advocate the claims of the line of the navy, or as 
they say, “the sea-officers or military branch,” as if all officers whose 
vocation is to serve at sea, were not sea-officers. 

But the surgeon and purser declined to stand Sete a board, composed 
of men of the line, whose old class prejudices have been recorded already 
against the very reasonable demands of the staff, baal ause they could not 
thus have a right to protest against any conclusions of the board which 
they may believe to be erroneous or unjust. Had those stafl-officers been 
made members of this inquest, the reports of the board might have been 
received as the result of a fair investigation. As it is, Congress will know 
how to appreciate the labors of an er parte packed junto, and probably ask 
to know why those equally interested should be excluded in the discussion 
and examination of a question, the sole right to decide which those cap 
tains seem to have arrogated to themselves. But the decision is not with 
them, it rests with Congress ; and it is hoped, every member will look 
narrowly to the question before he records his vote. 

The pamphlet before us is well printed in clear, large type, and written 


* A Brief History of an existing controversy on the subject of Assimilated Rank in the 
Navy of the United States. By W.S.W.R. 8vo., pp. 108 C. Sherman, Printer, 
Philadelphia. 
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in a spirit of entire fairness to both parties. ‘The author sets forth the 
meaning of several military terms, the understanding of which seems 
essential to a full comprehension of the subject he is discussing. He urges, 
that “precision in the use of terms is essential to perspicuity ; no law 
can be explicit if stated in words of uncertain meaning. 

The author shows that the uavy consists really, though not in name, 
of a line and staff corps, like the army ; and is in fact an army trained to 
fight in ships, instead of forts on land. 

It appears that for many years the staff of the navy, which includes sur- 
geons, pursers, chaplains, engineers, professors, &c., have been asking to 
be assigned a definite position in the navy, in order to know what are their 
rights and privileges in common with the line of the navy, erroneously 
calied “ sea-officers.” They do not claim a right to interfere in the duties 
or command of these “ sea-officers,” or to be excused from any kind of 
service. But the engineer thinks he should be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the engine of a war-steamer, and be independ the lieutenants 
and midshipmen in his own engine-room, He supp that he does not 
require to be ordered by a lieutenant or midshipman to oil this or that 
part of the machinery ; but that as long as he keeps the engine in running 
condition, and obeys the legal orders of the captain, he does all that is 
necessary on his part for the efficiency and discipline of the vessel. So, 
the purser thinks that he can keep his accounts and settle them at the 
proper time and place, without being required to obey every lieutenant 
and midshipman in the ship: he urges that, within his limits, he is the 
fiscal agent of the people, and such he gives heavy bonds, that the 
money entrusted to his keeping shall be honestly disbursed. And the 
surgeon believes he can care for the wounded, and prescribe for the sick, 
without being ordered by lieutenants to use this or that splint, or give this 
or that medicine. The author of the pamphlet b efore os conte nds, that 


efficiency only requires that the head of each staff department in a ship should 


be subject to the orders of the-actual captain of the vessel, or his deputy, 
when he himself is absent. 

It appears, however, that at present these staff officers are subject to the 
orders of almost every commissioned line-officey in the navy, which does 
not seem to be necessary. 

The object of assimilated rank, a military technical term, is to deter- 
mine the degree of subordination of staff officers to officers of the line, 
while it excludes the said staff officers from any to command line- 
officers, or in any way interfere in the sphere of their peculiar duties. 

Several secre pei of the navy are quoted in hives of establishing an 
assimilated rank ; but the attempt to do so by executive regulation, has 
failed, owing to a spirit, either of insubordination, or a disposition to 
quibble on the meaning of the orders issued on the subject, by officers of 
the line. This is clearly established by the statements of our author, and 
the quotations given in the body and ap — of the pamphlet. 

While the question remains undecided, it is likel y to disturb that har- 
mony which should ever exist among me a rs of the same brotherhood. 
Whatever concerns the har mony of a ‘military body, concerns its efficiency ; 
and under this view, the question becomes one of much greater importance 
than it appears at first sight. It is hoped Congress will, therefore, during 
the approaching session, find time to decide it forever on equitable grounds, 
without regard to prejudices, or the mere dictum of old captains, or old 
surgeons, 
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Space does not permit us to go further into the question, which is per- 
haps altogether too technical for general readers ; but as it is supposed to 
involve the rights of a valuable, though comparatively small number of 
our fellow-citizens, it deserves the consideration of every well-wisher of 
the navy, and every advocate of justice and right. 


PACIFIC RAIL-ROAD.* 





















Tux necessity and importance of an Internal Rail-road connection be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific States of this Union, are not only 
strongly impressed upon the public mind, but the current of events, 
always rapid upon this wonderful continent, is become so accelerated, as 
to make prompt action upon the subject of vital interest to the Union. 
The enterprize is justly regarded as gigantic,—so much so, that even 
American energy, accustomed.as it is to grapple with colossal under- 
takiegs, seems to hesitate at the work. Gradually, however, as the 
athInte measures with his eye a daring leap, until his bold mind. ye 
ized with the novel magnitude of the exploit, manfully essays it, the 
American mind, fresh from the « ‘ompletion of lines of can ils and rail- nia, of 
such gigantic proportions as to have extorted signs of surprise and admira- 
tion from the old world, has expanded to the capacity of the National Rail- 
road, and demands its completion. After all, what is this Rail-road that 
it should have caused the American people to pause for breath? If we 
turn from what has been already done to what is still to do, we find that 
half the distance from New-York has already been virtually accomplished, 
Thus from New-York to a point where it is proposed to bridge the Missis- 
sippi, is 1,141 miles. From that point to the Pacifie, is 1,820 miles. The 
entire Jine from New-York to Galena, on the Mississippi, is in such a 
state of forwardness as to be completed within two years, when a passen- 
ger leaving New-York upon the Erie Rail-road may pass 1,200 miles in 
seventy-two hours to Galena, by continuous rails, From that point, 
1,800 miles of rails will land him upon the shores of the Pacific—in eight 
days from ocean to ocean. The cost of Rail-roads in the western coun- 
tries is, from the nature of the ground, less than in the eastern states, and 
the extension from the Mississippi to the Pacific will cost perhaps less than 
the 1,200 miles from New-York to that point may cost. If this enterprize 
is colossal, the means of doing it are no less gigantic, and if there is truth 
in the aphorism of Sterne, that “ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
so also has he given means and energy, proportioned to the great work 
laid out for the American race upon this continent. In the case of this 
Rail-road there exists as the property of the Federal Government, an im- 
mense amount of land, amply sufficient, if promptly and judiciously made 
available, to construct this road. And we regard as one of the chief 
benefits of the road, that such an application of the lands is the only mode 











* Reports of Mr. Bright from the Senate Committee on Roads and Canals, and of 
Mr. Robinson from the House Committee. 
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by which the balance of the splendid domain can be made available to the 
peop le. Its practical effect is the same as would be that of a new Missis- 
sippi river running west to discharge itself upon the bosom of the Pacific, 
bearing thither the produce of those rich prairies for the use of Asia, and 
in the purchase of the products of the East. 

The immense migration to, and rapid settlement of our Pacific posses- 
sions, have hastened events, and brought them to a point where it be- 
comes necessary almost immediately to decide on the adoption of some 
plan for the construction of a more direct and ready means of communi- 
cation than any now existing. And it ap oe that some means of rapid 
intercourse directly across the continent, by which our Atlantic slope and 
the Mississippi valle “y can participate in the rich resources and local posi- 
tion and advantages of our Pacific slope, by which the Pacific side can 
share in those of the Atlantic side, and in the benefits and glory of our 
government and institutions, is become indispensable. 

Of the progress and position, of the Pacific states, the world a.J its 
history does not afford a parallel. The discovery of the rich mines has 
caused thousands of people to hasten there, sufficient in numbers, almost 
immediately, to form a nation; and they are not wanting in capacity for 
any enterprise. Thousands and thousands will continue to be drawn 
there from Asia, (China gen rally,) and from all Europe, such a popula- 
tion as has never before been congregated and associated together; and 
there are, and will be found, all nations, kindred and tongues, enjoying 
alike with equal rights both religious and civil liberty ; and possessing 
energy, industry and skill in all the arts, they will soon be able to supply 
all their own wants in the products from the soil of their different climes, 
the products from the sea and in manufactures, and a surplus besides. 
Their position gives to theni the command of the commerce with the 
islands of the Pacific, with oe and with all Asia. Separated as we are, 
our interests may be said to be distinct. The Rocky Mountain range 
which separates us from each other, seems sto be a geographical and com- 
mercial division of the whole world ; the Mississippi basin going to the 
Atlantic slope, and with it to Europe, for markets and exchanges, while 
the Pacific slope must exchange with and find markets in China, all Asia, 
and the islands of the Pacific. This seems to be an arrangement or decree 
of nature ; and can man change all this? If he cannot, then is it not almost 
certain that our Pacific slope must separate from us, and form an inde- 
pendent nation? But it is now evident, the people of the whole country 
have decided that we shall undertake this great change in nature’s arrange- 
ment, by opening a great highway up through the Rocky Mountains, by 
which the Atlantic slope, the de pot for the commerce of the country with 
Europe, shall be united with the Pacific slope, the depot tor that with Asia, 
facilitating the interchange of commodities between the two, and an im- 
mense population of consumers in the intervening valley. 

We can, in common with the public, see the immense importance of this 
stupendous enterprize, as well as the vast results to be produced by its 
successful accomplishments ; but the undertaking of such a mighty work 
may involve difficulties and dangers under our institutions, which might 
jeopardive not only the work itself, but also the government and our 
national institutions ; considerations which, with us, would outweigh all 
the splendid expectations of the work. 

This is not a new subject; it has been for a long time before the public, 
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discussed and commented upon in every quarter. As an individual enter- 
prize, involving no constitutional difficulties, we have and shall continue 
to favor it, and urge its adoption by Congress; but as a government work 
in any way, either to commence in the states or in the territories, it pre- 
sents insuperable objections, and such we believe will be the determination 
of every sound democrat. The objections to a government work of any 
kind, and much more so to one of the magnitude and importance of this, 
are so many and so great, and are so obvious to every democrat, that we 
need not here specify them: suffice it to say, that the evil of Executive 
patronage is already so great as to excite the fears of every patriot, and 
a little reflection must convince any one that so extensive an addition to 
it, as would be created by the construction of this work, is quite in- 
admissible. 

In our former numbers we have expressed our reasons on this subject, 
and fully explained the only plan—which as it appeared to us could be 
rendered feasible—and that, the sale of the public lands to Mr. Whitney, 
as a basis for means, as proposed and provided for by the Bill reported to 
the Senate by Mr. Niles, Chairman of a Select Committee at the first 
session of the 30th Congress. The sale of the land to Mr. Whitney 
would have been positive, while the construction of the road by him would 
have been but an individual enterprize. This plan would avoid and obvi- 
ate all the constitutional difficulties to which a government work might be 
subject in relation to means, as well as those objections that would inevi- 
tably attend the constructing, operating and managing of the work by the 
covernment. 

Congress, by the Constitution, have full powers to dispose of the public 
lands, and to make the terms and conditions; but beyond this, Congress 
has no power over the lands, which, once sold, become subject to their 
owners under the laws of the state in which they may be located. This 
point is so clear, that it requires no argument. The government lands are 
daily purchased for improvement, by agriculture and otherwise, on a small 
scale ; and there is no apparent difference in principle between this and 
selling them on a larger scale, to be applied to the construction of a Rail- 
road which will, beyond a doubt, facilitate the settlement of the country on 
its entire line. 

And we are pleased to find that both Mr. Robinson, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Roads and Canals, and Mr. Bright, Chairman of 
the same Committee in the Senate, have report d to the re spect ive bodies 
the same bill, with but few modifications, that was reported by Mr. Niles; 
the adoption of which by Congress would, in our opinion, relieve the sub- 
ject from all embarrassment. 

We have before us the able and lucid reports of these two committees, 
the sound democratic views a principles of the chairman of which, are 
well known to the country. The two reports are able and clear; they 
argue the same points, give the same facts, and arrive at the same con- 
clusion, only in a different manner; but they both render the whole sub- 
ject so plain, that we think those who read mi ry understand, They care- 
fully examine not only Mr. Whitney’s plan, but with it the whole subject 
of a communication between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and decide “dy 
and unhesitatingly pronounce against all the plans except that of Mr. 
Whitney. 

Panama, Nicaragua and Tehuantepec, they decide against, because they 
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could not accomplish the objects desired. The distance by either of these 


routes between Europe and Asia being 2,250 to 3,500 miles greater than the 


present route around the Cape of Good Hope ; : while between New-York 
and China, or other Asiatic ports, the saving in distance would not compen- 
sate for the increased expenses on the voyage out, for transhipments and 
transit across from ocean to ocean; besides, all vessels on the return voy- 
age would take the Cape route, as the always favorable fair-trade winds 
would make that the cheapest, and shortest as to time; and our vessels, 
which all go nearly empty, return loaded. Other objections are made 
to these routes: that the climate would damage and destroy animal 
and vegetable products ; that they are out of, and one side of, our country 
and of all our interests ; could never be under our control; and the build- 
ing up of commerce there, would benefit other nations quite as much as 
our own. 

Then is taken up all the plans which have been submitted fora Rail-road 
directly across the continent, and they examine them as compared with 
Mr. Whitney’s plan. 

The First.—The proposition for a government work directly by the 
government. 

The Second.—The loan of the government credit of $98,000,000, 
with a donation of a strip of land ten miles wide, and for the entire length 
of the road, to a company to be incorporated for the object. 

And Third. —The setting apart a specific portion of the national revenue 
from the sales of the public land, and leaving the work still in the hands 
of the Government. 

All of which plans are pronounced by both committees to be unconsti- 
tutional and impracticable. The latter plan, while possessing all the 
difficulties of the two former, is rendered impossible ; because the lands, as 
now being disposed of for other objects, could not be made in this manner 
available for this plan. And the committee say, “ but the insurmountable 
difficulties presented by these three plans are superseded by substituting 
the principle of private enterprize and private responsibility,as proposed by 
Mr. Whitney’s plan ; and as there is no other plan before Congress, which 
does not depend upon the public treasury, either directly or indirectly for 
means, which Congress will not sanction, nor would the committee 

recommend it, Mr. Whitney’s plan must therefore be adopted, or the work 
must be abandoned.” 

The latter alternative, we confess, we should regard with regret; not 
alone on the ground that, in such a case, the interoceanal traffic will be 
driven through that route, across the Isthmus, for the control of which the 
English Gove ernment have been guilty of more duplicity, fraud and vil- 
lainy, in the course of more than seventy years, than has, perhaps, marked 
its forei ign policy upon any other single object ; but because the home 
trade, and the value of that vast domain whic th, of right, belongs to the 
settler, free of cost, depends upon such a work. On a tract of eight hun- 
dred miles, in a westerly direction from the lake, a vast body of settlers, 
of all nations, is pressing with ceaseless vigor. "As the lands contiguous 
to the great water-courses are taken up, and new comers are driven more 
and more towards the remote interior, the land, no matter how fertile 
may be its qualities, loses its productive value. It is absurd for any le- 
gislature to propose to give to the landless man a free farm, if that farm 
is so remotely situated that the man’s labor bestowed upon it can pro- 
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duce no results beyond his bare subsistence. Such a farm is not worth 
the labor bestowed upon it; and the demagogue who proffers it, but in- 
sults the intelligence of the settle wr, If, however, by appropriating a por- 
tion of the publi ¢ domain, the remainder can be made available to the set- 
tler, a real homestead will have been created for him. Manufactures, and 
all branches of industry, will spring up on the line of the rail-road, affording 
markets for the produce of the districts commanded by lateral works. 
The experience of the great rail-roads now in operation is, that, as the 
aggregate business increases, the distance travelled by each passenger and 
ton of freight diminishes. The Massachusetts rail-road returns show, 
that in 1846, there were transported 3,990,318 passengers, at an average 

distance of 20 miles each; through the consolidation of local business, 

the aggregate numbers increased, and the average distance decreased, 
until in 1849 the former was 8,742,579, and the latter 16 miles. The 
travel more than doubled, and the ave rage distance declined 25 per cent. 

If this was the effect in a country already densely settled by a manufac- 

turing population, how much more effective will the same influence be in 
such a country as that west of the Mississippi! To understand this 
rightly, it is to be taken into consideration that the natural resources of 
the Mississip pi valley are such as to designate it as the inevitable, ulti- 
mate seat of manufactures for the world. Nations and sections may 
struggle by means of protective laws, and all sorts of idle absurdities, 
the nostrums of charlatan demagogues, to obtain and retain branches of 
business, for which their natural advantages have not fitted them: but the 
laws of trade are inviolable. That country which is possessed of the 
greatest number of the materials neeessary to manufactures, will be the 
ultimate manufacturer; and the time is at hand when the world will 
scarcely believe that suc ch a state of things could, by any possibility, have 
existed, as to have permitted raw materials to go to England from one 
continent, and food from another, for the production of goods to sell in 
a third. Why should flour and wool go from Michigan to Lowell, to 
meet cotton from New-Orleans, and coal from Pennsylvania—all to be 
wrought into fabrics for sale in Kentucky? Here is a costly transporta- 
tion of goods from the mill to the consumer, occasioned by three costly 
transportations of materials ¢o the mill ; yet all these materials are, in the 
very prodigality of nature, thrown toge ‘ther in the neighborhood of Ken- 
tucky in profuse abundance, and of unsurpassed qui alities ; stone, clay, 
timber, coal, iron, copper, lead, land, food, wool, hemp, flax, ‘and cotton— 
with abundance of materials for glass, fire brick, and all the accessories of 
minor produce tions, are here lying toge ther, waiting only the action of la- 
bor and capital to combine them into the best and che apest fabries that 
ever yet left the hand of man. Such being the resources of the district, 
it will inevitably become the centre of supply for wrought fabrics ; and 
the rail-roads and canals, which now carry goods into that region, bringing 
food and materials from thence, will soon earn their freights in. distribu- 

ting the goods there m: inufacture d in the Atlantic States. There will be 
but one transportation, that of goods from the great valley. For this in- 

evitable reversed system of distribution the Atlantic States are reasonab ly 
well provided ; but that vast region of country west of the Mississippi, 

whence the growing manufactures of the y alley of the Mississippi must 
draw half their supplies, and in whichit must find an expansive 1 market for 
fabrics, must depend upon that great Rail-road, the construction of which 
we think depends upon Mr. Whitney’s success, 
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The Atlantic slope will niaintain a large commerce with the European 
world, the West Indies and South America; and the Pacific slope holds 
a similar relation to Asia and Western South America, But in the great 
valley will beat the heart whose pulsations will quicken every channel of 
trade br: mching from the great arteries that lead West and East and South. 
The first is formed of the Mississip pi, and the last has already numberless 
Rail-roads. The West must depend upon Mr. Whitney. 

We have in a former number of this “ Review” stated at length the 
plan on which Mr. Whitney proposes, that through him the lands shall be 
appropri: ated to the construction of this road : we will here bri: fly recapitu- 
late: We have said that the distance from the Mississip ypi to the Pacific 
is 1,800 miles. ‘The first 800 miles of this route is through first quality 
farming lands, wanting nothing but a communication to make them avail- 
able. Here then supervenes some 800 miles of an almost uninhabited 
desert before the arable lands of the Pacific slope are reached. Even if 
the lands of the v valley should be settled, and a road through them built 
by private enterprize entirely, the prolongation of the road through the 
desert could se arcely be expected for a long period after the Pacific states 
shall have grown into importance. It is necessary therefore that the road 
through that desert region should be built by the lands this side of it. The 
process of settlement should step by step open the communication. The 
plan of Mr. Whitney for this object is very simple and oar He 
asks that the government lay out for sale to him a strip of land sixty 
miles wide to the Paciiic. This strip, through the centre of ‘daa longi- 
tudinally, the road runs, to be divided into ten mile sections ; each of these 
sub-divided into five mile sections. Mr. Whitney will then on his own 
resources build ten miles of road. When it is completed to the satisfaction 
of the government commissioners, he sells the first section of five miles 
by sixty miles, containing 192,000 acres. For this he in the end pays the 
government ten cents per acre, or $19,200 ; it is worth at the present rate 
of bounty scrip, $138,240, but the building of the road through will en- 
hance its value, so that it will reimburse the outlay. The government 
will then have possession of ten miles of road and a five-mile section of 
land. Mr. Whitney then builds ten miles more of road, and to meet the 
outlay, sells the third five-mile section, and so on. Now the 800 miles 
of good land will embrace 160 of those five-mile sections, and on the 
completion of the road, 80 of those will have been sold, and the govern- 
ment will hold a road 800 miles long, 80 alternate five-mile sections of 
land through which the road runs, and will in the end have received $1,600, 
000 cash from Mr. Whitney. Through the action of the road the eighty 
sections still held by the government, will be vastly more valuable than 
those beforesold. Mr. Whitne »y then builds teri miles of road in the desert re- 
gion, and goes on to sell the first five mile reserved section to meet the expense. 
It is obvious, that the fund so furnished must be ample to extend the road 
until the good lands of the Pacific region are reached, when the first process 
will be renewed, and the whole communication ultimately established. 
The road will then have been built, and the government will have received 
nearly $8,000,000 for the land used in its construction, while the property 
of all settlers will have been quadrupled by the communication. So 
stupendous a national work can under no circumstances be constructed on 
terms more advantageous to all parties,and thé golden opportunity should 
by no means be lost. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE.* 


Lo! By the grave I stand of one, for whom 

A prodigal Nature and a niggard Doom 

( That all bestowing, this withholding all) 

Made each chance knell from distant spire or dome 

Sound like a seeking Mother’s anxious call, 

Return, poor Child! ‘Home, weary Truant, — !—CoLEripaes. 


Awake him not! Surely he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all il.—Sueriey. 


In the Fine Arts Department of the Royal Dublin Society, by the left 
stairs leading toits Exhibition Gallery, there hangs a large picture ; a tab. 
let is underneath with this inseription—“ Painted by Jamus Barry, a pupil 
of this institution.” Well may the society be proud of it. Well may 
Ireland be proud. It stands there a monument of the institution and of 
the painter. It is a Shaksperean painting; immortal as the mind that 
gave the idea for its conception on canvass. It is an historical picture. 
The subject from Cymbeline. The scene, Jachimo in the chamber of Imo- 
gen. We have learned to love that vestibule, and the schools below and 
the gallery above to which it leads. They were the scenes of our early 
ambition and our pride ; ; struggling and toiling i in the one to make a dis- 
play, and mayhap gain a rew: ard upon the walls of the latter. For hours 
we have gazed upon Barry’s fine picture, until we were unconscious of any 
but its prese nce. For hours we have been in Imogen’s chamber, and 
wondered how we came there—were we there before she retired to rest, 
or when giving up her book and herself to sleep, she commended herself 
to the protection of the Gods, 


“ From Fairies, and the tempters of the night?” 


No; she has been asleep while we were there. The book with its un- 
stirred mark (save where Jachimo read the left-off sentence) has been there 
since we were present. Came we in another trunk, or partook we of the 
interior of that hairy-leathered covered chest, into which the wily Italian 
is hasting 2 No; he envies the scene too much to allow any else to par- 
take of it knowingly. Did the maid Helen steal us in? No; she is too 
faithful. Yet we have been there—ay, and so indelibly is the perfumed 
breath of the sleeping ‘lily’ stamped upon our senses, that while we write, 
a censer seems to be swingihg at our window, careering fragrance through 
our book-musty atmosphere, Ay ; we were there, and kissed those coral 
lips, and heard Jachimo in rhapsodicai delight mutter, 


“ Rubies unparagon ‘d, 
How dearly they do’t ; 


and almost hated him that he took the words from our mouth. Can we 


* The Works of the late Edgar Allan Poe, with notices of his life and oY By N. 
P. Willis, J. R. Lowell, an . W. Griswold.—2 vols. New-York: J. 8. Redfield, 


Clinton Hall, 1850. 
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telegraph our soul o’er the ocean? Can we not feel thousands of miles 
away, as well as transport our name or our thoug hts there instantane ously 
as they arise? Wecan. Imagination—mind—the soul—is an older tele- 
graph than it of the wire and electricity. And not only doth it annihilate 
present time and space, but it dissolves centuries, and takes to the ark. 
We pray in it a thanksgiving, that the deluge hath spared us. So the 
memory of that chamber blanks the mind to all else, and we have floated 
against ‘the current of existence, back into that moonlit room again. The 
tapestry around the bed falls in the s same rich drape ry of “ silk and silver.” 
The highly -wrought carvings on the chimney- -pie ce, which, by the way, lies 
‘south the chamber,’ are ‘ another nature.’ So perfect are they—the 
chaste Diana, bathing ; reality !—“ motion and breath left out.” In the 
back of the chamber the moon throws a deathlike gray tint upon the 
marble table, and the basin, and vessels of ablution; and there is the 
‘divine Imogin” herself. 

“O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her, 

And be her sense but as a monument.” 


The ‘adornment of the bed’ is gracefully disordered, as though the sweet 
sleeper had disturbed dreams of her beloved | -osthumus. The pillow, 
rising at either side her head, seems like a dimpled cheek, hilarious in 
gallantry that it supported such a world of loveliness. She is thinking of 
her love and joy, and her arms, like messenger angels, seem sent out to 
return him to the heaven of her heart. Her breasts heave, as though a 
revolution shook Elysium, and we can see ail that’s passing in those pal- 
pitating globes through their very translucence, as Jehovah can grasp the 

“arth ina glance. Her tresses wander from their night-band, as though, 
partaking of her feelings, they were anxious to shelter, be neath their silky 
trellis, the loved of their mistress. See on that left breast, which the god- 
dess of sculpture or Jachimo has left bare, 

“ A mole, cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.” 


The ‘ ye llow Jachimo’ maketh a note of that. The little table and em- 
broidering basket was by the bed-side. The book—the tale of Tereus— 
with the leaf marked 


“Where Philomel gave up.” 


And the taper, the flame. of which is so conscious of the sleeper’s loveli- 
ness, that it ‘bows towards her.’ At the other end, some distance from 
the be cd, is the trunk, for the safety of which, “ that her lord had interest 
in it,’’ she had pawned her honor. Itisa stout trunk, and has traveled, 
too, for the hair is worn down to the leather in some places. The iron 
handle at the end betaketh of a little rust, and the nail-heads have lost 
every trace of the nailer’s hammer. They have lost the irregularities and 
angularities of youth, and are polished into steady middle age. Mi: any 
and many atime have we counted every nail in this trunk; and what 
would Cloten give for the sight—not at the trunk, for an intimate lord of 


his sayeth, that he could not 


“ Take two from twenty for ifs heart, 
And leave eighteen.” 
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So the nail-heads would be a very limbo for him. Butinto the chamber— 
Ah! we fear he would be less discreet than we,—than even Jachimo, who, 
‘honorable man!” But stay; the 


all temptations considered, was an ‘ 
an inventory of 


Italian, minute as a modern appraiser’s clerk, has taken 
the chamber, and as the sunset glides of an avalanche the golden bracelet he 
slides off her white arm, and with his treasures—his pencil and tablet in his 
left hand—his right supporting and opening the upraised lid, he steals 
cautiously backward—that he might keep his gaze on her—into the trunk. 
His body is bent, inclined forward, one foot is in the trunk—and we are 
breathless with excitement lest she should awaken. Since he has done foe 
we wish him safety ; besides, we believe her sleep, her blessed sleep, is her 
protector. We would not answer for the heated blood of It: aly, were she 
awake and looked like woman ; then he would be a demon—but she is 
asleep,and looks an angel. He is a man. 

Why we have dwelt thus long on this grand painting, the great 
effect of which, no doubt, was partly owing to its being one of the earliest 
great works of art we saw, and partly the feeling of enthusiasm and 
brotherhood it created in the breast of a student in the same institute that 
had sent it forth, and felt proud of the artist as its pupil—why we have 
dwelt on it, that since our fortunes were cast on these shores, the same fee}- 
ing of identification with a poet, or a pi uinter, or his conjurations, has alone 
been felt in the perusal of Poe’s works. We have left our earthly sphere, 
and travelled in balloons, experiencing all the horrid sensations that atmo- 
spheric changes produce on the human frame. We have rotted away in a 
mesmeric stupor as M. Valdeman, and have been drowned in the stygian 
abyss of the south pole, by th e potency of Edgar Poe’s will. We have actu- 
ally been de ad—dead—stupified into all the horrid realities of his powerful 
recitations and conce ptions, and have awoke, hours after the book had fallen 


from our hands, thanking Heaven that the sensations produced did not 
affect our s eo our arms, legs, head—to be sure we felé, and walked 
out into the open air, that we might see living people, and green leaves, 
and childre n playing, to tone down our excitement ; 

highly-wrought intellect—a few pages of the scintillations 


the lulled, yet his 
of which had so transformed us for the time. Those feelings made us 
ation, and 


look back through the book of life for markings of a like sen 
we found the leaf turned down at Barry’s picture, and one or two other 
chapters of national pride and national sorrow. Every person has such 
markings in his life-book—such beacons on his. life-journey. Yet in all 
the — les of fortune, and the many million-million milestones and 
beacons in humanity’s various jou neys, evéry mortal, though he be of 
ccaie can steer, without jarring with any one else to his earliest joy 
—mark as a stolen bird will steer through a populous forest to the next, in 


and think calmly on 


which it first broke its shell. 
(To be continued.) 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


ALEXANDER W. BUEL, OF MICHIGAN. 


In presenting to the readers of the “ Democratic Review” the following 
sketch, the writer is induced to believe that there are many circumstances 
in the life of the subject of the memoir well worthy of perusal, whether 
he is regarded as the qualified and examined college student of ten years, the 
successful lawyer of twenty-one, the youthful state legislator, or the stil 
young representative in Congress of an enlightened constituency; and 
that the youth of our country, who may aspire to distinction, either as 
scholars or statesmen, will here find a fit subject for study, and a high 
example for imitation. 

Hon. Atexanver W. Buer was born in Poultney, Rutland county, 
Vermont, in December, 1813. He is the son of Mr. Ezekiel and Mrs, 
Sally Buel, the former of whom was a native of Litchfield, Connecticut, 
whence he early emigrated to Poultney, Vermont, and there united him- 
self in matrimony to “Miss Sally Thompson, of a highly respected family 
of that name, and which settled at an early day in the history of the 
country, at Goshen, Connecticut, one branch of which subsequently settled 
at Poultney. In 1814, the father of AxexanveER, with his family, removed 
from Poultney to Castleton, in the sate state, which contained one of the 
oldest and most flourishing academies and medical colleges in the north; 
both of which still exist. To this last removal of his parents, probably, 
is to be attributed much of his ultimate good fortune, since they were in 
very ordinary circumstances, and here found greater facilities for the edu- 

cation of their son. It was the more fortunate for him, too, that this 
change of residence occurred, as, from birth he was subject to a physical 
deprivation, which plainly pointed the parents to some one of the learned 
professions for the future occupation of their son, and made his thorough 
education the constant aim of his parents, 

From earliest infancy, young Burt manifested a singular precocity, @ 
desire for knowledge, a spirit of perseverance and energy, by which in 
manhood he has been peculiarly characterized. His education was com- 
menced at a very early age, and he exhibited from the first the germ of an 
expansive mind ‘and a growing genius ; he was blessed with a tenacious 
memory, and stimulated by a thirst to excel. 

Young Bue. attended the common, or district school of his village, 
until about his eighth year. At this age he commenced his academical 
studies, preparatory for admission to college, under the immediate tuition 
of Mr. Henry Howe, now residing at Can: indaigua, in the state of New- 
York ; a highly talente d, pious, and estimable man, and who has for more 
than twenty years been the principal of the Canandaigua Academy. For 
two years young Buet’s entire existence seemed engrossed in his much- 
loved studies—his books his companions, his progress his reward, and 
knowledge his aim. 

In 1824, at the age of ten years, our student had passed through all 
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the requisite branches to entitle him to admission to college. His indus- 
try and perseverance in study will be better understood when the reader 
is informed, that during the two years of his preparatory course, besides 
his academical studies, he read largely of ancient history from authors like 
Rollin, Gibbon, Josephus, and was never absent from his recitations unless 
from sickness, ‘and was usually first amongst his classmates, although 
they were always much his superiors in age. In the year last mentioned, 
being qualified for admission to college, yeung Burt, accompanied by his 

academical teacher, Mr. Howe, repaired to “Middlebury College, at its 
annual commencement, and presented himself—much to the astonishment 
of professors and tutors, for admission. He then passed the usual exami- 
nation for entrance as a freshman. Although now admitted to college, 
yet his old teacher and friends, in consideration of his extreme youth, 
desired him not yet to enter upon his regular collegiate course, and gradu- 
ate at the early age of fourteen, as he would have done had he continued 
it. To their opinions he deferred, and the ensuing three years were 
devoted to miscellaneous literary and classical studies of a higher grade, 
such as are usually pursued in college. 

But few, if any of his fellow pupils being so far advanced in the classics 
as himself, he was usually the only member of his class, and often left to 
pursue his own course, without limitation of lessons, or the competition of 
classmates. He therefore proceeded at his own rapid rate, and so well 
versed was he at this time in the classivs, and especially in the Latin, that 
the simpler authors in that language were read by him with nearly the 
same ease and fluency as his vernacular. It is known that he often made 
but a single lesson of an entire book in Cesar’s Comment: aries, and he 
seemed to be master of the principles of the English Grammar without 
having ever pursued it in school as a study for a single day. 

Up to this period, but one specimen of Mr. Bue ’sicomposition has been 
preserved ; that being an oration in Latin, delivered at the close of the 
academic year, 1827, just prior to his departure for college; and having 
been favored with access to Mr. Bugt’s papers and manuscripts, the writer 
of this can testify to the truthfulness of his early high attainments. 

Mr. Buet was now thirteen years of age. His original design was, to 
have entered Middlebury College, where “he had passed examination three 
years previously, and where, also, his elder brother Julian G., now de- 
ceased, had graduated in 1823, with the highest honors of his class. But, 
being attached to his recent teacher, Mr. Foote, who had just been appointe d 
tutorin the Vermont University, at B urlington, and who desired to take the 
young student with him, he was persus aded to accompany him to that in- 
stitution, w hich—though qualified for a higher class—he entered a sopho- 
more, in 1827; it being advised, that he should not graduate at an earlier 
age than that of sixteen. This admis sion was contrary to the U niversity 
regulation, which prescribe od fourteen years as the requisite age of a fresh- 
man; but, in this instance, was waiv ed. At this institution he remained 
one year, during most of which time he occupied a college-room with, and 
thus enjoyed the daily society of, one of the Professors—Joseph Torrey, 
then professor of languages, and now professor of moral and intellectual 
philosophy in the same institution. 

The sphere of the young student was now changed and enlarged, and 
this fact but increased his thirst for knowledge. sy diligence and perse- 
verance he won the plaudits of all as a scholar, while, by his naturally 
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amiable and truthful deportme nt, and regularity of habits, he secured the 
good-will and friendship of both professors and students. There were but 
few studies at this time which he could not master, in spite even of his 
youth, He was successful in mathematics, and particularly so in geome- 
try ; but his fondness for the languages was ever predominant. At the 
close of the year he left for home, with a strong desire to continue his 
education in the college of his earlier choice, where, four years previous, 
he had been admitted freshman. Accordingly, in 1828, he entered j junior at 
Middlebury. The effects of his untiring de votion to study now began to be 
discovered in a hitherto robust, but now impaired con titution, from which 
he has ever since been a sufferer. 

Before he had passed beyond the age of fifteen years, young Bunt avail- 
ing himself of the usual college winter vacation, to become the teacher of 
a common school at Clarendon, Vermont ; moved by a laudable desire to 
aid in supplying the means of his own education ; and the avails of this 
effort—his first pecuniary fruits—were entrusted to his father for that 
purpose. 

We have now arrived at that point in our sketch, so interest ing to the 
student,—the close of college-life. We have seen the subject of it almost 
in infancy, and at an age perhaps never before recorded of such a case in 
this or any other country, successfully examined for admission to college, 
yet still, from choice, continuing in an advanced course of academical 
studies ; and at last, at the immature age of sixteen years, in August, 1830, 
passing the golden portals as a graduate, ranking amongst the first of his 
class. 

If it be asked, “ by what means was this rapid and precocious advance- 
ment made?’ We answer—to a large share of natural endowment, were 
added the aids of extraordinary indus try and perseverance, love of study, a 
rigid code of rules for the division and use of time, r¢ gularity of hours, and 
abste ‘miousness from all excesses. Indeed, for many years after leaving 
college, Mr. Bust invariably rose at four o’clock in the morning through. 
out the year—retiring at ten in the evening with the greatest p unctuality. 
The world was now before him. Thenceforth he was to make his way 
through life unaided; and his first act was to take upon himself—in Sep- 
tember, 1830—the superintendence of a classical academy at West Rut- 
land, in his native state. Here he fitted large classes wholly, or in part, 
for college—a rare achievement for a youth of sixteen or seventeen years ! 
In November, of the following year, he accepted an invitation to become 
principal of a classical academy at Fort Covington, in the northern part 
of the state of New-York. Here, too, as formerly, he frequently gave in- 
struction to persons far his seniors in years, some of whom hav e since 
occupied prominent public stations. At this period he began more fully 
to develope his varied talents. Possessing classsical qualifications beyond 
competition, with an extensive fund of general information, and being 
almost a proficient in the sciences, he not unfrequently appeared before 
the public with scientific lectures and essays. It was here that he com- 
menced the study of the law; devoting to Blackstone a few spare hours 
ach day, under the auspices of Jabez Parkhurst, Esq., a man of high 
standing in his profession, and great purity of character. Although he 
was now in active life, resting upon his own responsibility, he did not, in 
the least, abate his habits of study ; on the contrary, if possible, he was 
still more laborious in his application. His morning hours, as also for 
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years subsequently, from four o’clock until breakfast hour, were specially 
assigned to the languages, amongst which, were the Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, German and French. His year at Fort Covington expired in 
December, 1832; he then returned to h's father’s residence at Castleton, 
where he continued his legal studies, and nearly completed them with his 
elder brother, Julian G., to whom we have already alluded. 

At this time Mr. Bus. possesse daw ide-spread reputation as a linguist, 
and, much against his inclination au.d former purpose, was persuade d to 
become a teacher of Latin and Greek in the Castleton Academy—taking 
charge of the advanced classes which were fitting for college. These hav- 
ing certain hours for recitation, created no very serious interference with 
his legal pursuits. 

During this period of his residence at Castleton we note an interesting 
fact of his early life ; which, though seventeen years have elapsed, has never, 
until within the past year, been known to any person save himself, not ex- 
cepting even his own family, or most intimate friends. In the year 1833, 
a prize of $500 was offered I y a committee of distinguished ge ‘ntlemen in 
the state of New-York, for a series of the best Lectures, or Essays, on the 
subject of “ Application of Science to Art.” At the head of this committee 
stood the name of the Hon. Benjamin F. Butler. Mr. Bust, then at the 
age of nineteen years, was bold enough to enter the lists for the prize, 
where competitors of known and pub lic re putation were expected to meet. 
He prepared a series of Essays, covering several hundred foolscap pages, 
which, over the signature of “ Una Manu,’* were forwarded to Mr. Butler, 

who acknowledged their receipt in highly complimentary terms, by letter 
then 1833: expressing the opinion that they seemed well adapted to the 
purpose intended. Years elapsed, but no tidings reached “Una Mayu” 
as to the fate of his Essays. After their long sleep, they have, during this 
present year, been restored to their author, and must now be to him a most 
agreeable reminiscence of youthful study and ambition. 

Amidst his varied occupations, as teacher of the languages in the 
academy, and as a student at law, we next find him engaged in a most novel 
and remarkable philological .investigation—having for its object, to illus- 
trate the composition of the English language, and to arrange all its words, 
and each part of speech, in tables, or classes, according to the language 
from which they are derived; thus showing the aggregate number of 
words, as also, the aggregate of each part of speech derived from each 
particular language. A little reflection will satisfy any one of the great 
labor necessarily involved in such an undertaking, although a small table 
may embrace the result, This table has been preserved, but never given 
to the public. So novel an investigation as this, is not known to us as 
having ever before been undertaken ; and its results could not fail to be of 
great interest. Mr. Buxt, in some of his public discourses, has «ade some 
very remarkable and exact statements concerning the composition of our 
language, such, indeed, as no one would presume to make without authori- 
ty. We here learn that his authority was only known to himself, it being 
the result of his own research—the fruit of his early industry. 

In the year 1834, Mr. Buel determined to remove to Detroit, and in 
October of that year, alone, and with no fortune, save the few dollars of 
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his juvenile earnings, he started westward, and in the same month arrived 
at Detroit, the place of his destination. ‘Though a stranger in a strange 
city, he soon made friends and acquaintances. Being naturally frank, he 
soon won the confidence of others; and in less than two months after his 
arrival he was appointed Deputy Register of the Court of Probate, dis- 
charging, however, all the duties of Register. This was his first official 
trust. Perceiving that a large portion of the native population of the 
city was French, and that it was rapidly increasing with a German immi- 
gration, he perfected himself further in his knowledge of the French and 
German languages, so as to speak them readily ; in the latter of which, 
he has often publicly addressed his German fe ow -citizens. ‘This enabled 
him early to extend his acquaintance: rendered his counsel often neces- 
sary as well as useful, and prepared the way for the lawyer, as well as 
the politici ian and statesman. 

Mr. Buel completed the few remaining months of his legal studies in 
the office of the Hon. B. F. H. Witherell, and in the spring of 1835 was 
admitted to practice at the Detroit bar. Simultane ously with his admis. 
sion he was favored with a flattering and compensatory practice. Ina 
few years he attained the choicest practice of his profession. He was 
soon found in all the courts of the state, in law and chancery, and of the 
United States ; and was often op pos sed by, and associated with, the ablest 
members of the bar, and in cases of the first Salevia: In the fall of 18385, 
Mr. Buel cast his first vote, at the first election held under the constitution of 
his adopted state. This election was the more important, as it gave birth 
and direction to the future parties and pol litics of the state. Carrying 
with him from Vermont the political opinions of his father, his vote was 
given for the entire Democratic ticket. Amidst all the excitements and 
assaults to which his party has, at times, been subject, he has never 
been known to waver in his political faith. 

In October, 1836, Mr. Buel was united in matrimony with Miss Mary 
Ann Ackley, of West Rutland, Vermont, the parents of whom were 
both deceased ; a young lady of piety and great personal attractions, and 
endowed with those qualities which adorn the wife and mother, and give 
happine ss to home. By this union he has had four daughters, who, edu” 

cated in part, thus far, under the supervision of the father, evince much 
of his youthful talents, and all of whom now survive. 

During the year 1836, Mr. B. was appointed attorney, or legal adviser 
~ the city of Detroit, which office he filled for one year; and in the fall 

* 1887 he received the first token of that popular favor which he has 
yt so largely enjoyed. Now but little beyond his majority, without 
the slightest antic ipation on his part, he was nominated by the democracy 
to represent the city of Detroit in the legislature of Michigan. The 
election proved ave ry close one, each party succt eding in part ; but 
among the successful candidates was Mr. Buel. The legislature convened 
in January following, and the House of Representatives for that year 
has never — ay surpass . in talent and ee ; containing such 
men as the Hon. ert M’Clelland, Hon. Kinsley Bingh: am, and Hon. 
Jacob M. owed, = of saat. by a singular ae have been 
since honored with seats in Congress: two having been pre dk cessors of 
Mr. Buel, and the first three, himself included, having successively held 
the office of Speaker in the legislature of Michigan. 

In the commencement of his legislative career Mr. B. occupied a high 
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position ; he having been chosen Speaker pro ¢empore, on the organization 
of the House of Re :presentatives, and afterwards appointed chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, which was composed chiefly of the ablest 
members ol f the House, such as Messrs. M’ u lelland and How: ard, cer- 
tainly a high compliment to the youngest member of the House. He 
was afterwards made chairman of two very important select committees 
—one upon establishing the Geological Survey of the State in Depart- 
ments ; the other, upon changing the locations of the Northern and South- 
ern Rail-roads of Mie ‘higan, i h were then under the control of the State. 
As the head of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Buel enjoyed the confidence 
of the House, and acquitted himself with great ability and satisfaction. 
One of the most ae and ex¢ iting measures of the session was the 
Senate bill for the establishment of a mammoth State Bank—which, 
though properly isleneiaa to the Committee on Banks, was, nevertheles: 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. This scheme was violently urge ‘a 
by the horde of bank s specul: itors, then to be found in nearly every part of 
the State, who had caused an amendment to be proposed i in the House, au- 
thorizing the directors to purchase up the stock and assets of other banks 
in the State to the amount of rive mimuions or pottars. Mr. Buel at 
once saw that the obj ct of th : was the relief of a host of smaller insti- 
tutions, already sul stantially bankrupt, nearly all of which failed within 
a year after; and of which, numbering in all about 70, but one now sur- 
vives. This measure met with great hostility from the democratic 
masses. He, however, nea the bill to the House, with a variety of 
amendments, and though strongly opposed by Mr. Howard, the able 
leader on the Whig side of the House, and by many able democrats, as well 
as the entire mone ved interest of the St: ate, Mr. Buel firmly placed himselfin 
opposition to the scheme ; and it was finally defeate d, after a long and vio- 
lent struggle. ‘The defeat of this bill hastened the exposure of the true 
state of things, and one bank explosion followed another, until the p: op le 
of Michigan, at last, found that purer financial atmosphere, in wh: h they 
have attained their present prosperity. 

Mr. Buel’s conduct on the Bank question, at so syed a period of his 
life, speaks high for his democracy, and gilds his first appearance as a le- 
gislator more brightly than can any language of ours. After the adjourn- 
raent of the legislature, he publis hed a series of articles over the signa- 
ture of < Democritus,” addressed *“* Jo the advocates of Pape r Money a 
which attracted gr: o attention, and were answered in the leading Whig 
journal of the city, by “ Warren,” who, it was understood, had been his 
leading Whig oppone nt in the House. 

As chairman of the Committee on the Geological Survey, Mr. Buel 
made an able and scientific report, setting forth its probable benefits ; 
and amongst these, the manufacture of salt, in which his predictions and 
arguinents have “a n verified. A bill was also reported by him from that 
committee, fo establishing and viding the Geological Survey into its 
yarious dé partments, of mineralogy, geology, &c., which bill ‘became a 
law. and one of the distinguis shi ng ac ts of that Le; rislature. 

As chairman of the Select Rail-road Committee, before mentioned, he 
had a most difficult and laborious part to perform, aa which can only be 
appreciated by those cognizant of the then existing state of aff: urs in Michi- 
gan, relative to its internal improvements, and the question of permanent- 
ly locating the Northern and Southern Rail-roads. As he resided 
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Detroit, he stood indifferent as to the interest between the contending 
parties, ‘and was, consequently, appropriately called on to lead in this 
committee. After weeks of daily and nightly labor in the examination 
of over one hundred witnesses, Mr. B. presented a long and able report, 
accompanied by a bill. He was opposed by most of the leading talent 
of the body, including the three distinguished gentlemen before “named, 
Under such cire umstances, the bill was lost by a meagre majority. 

The course and views of Mr, Buel have since been successfully vindi- 

sated by the silent progress of events, and fails not to impre ss us with 
the forecast and sagacity displayed by him upon that question. 

In 1843, Mr. Buel was appointed prosecuting attorney for the county 
of Wayne, which includes the city of Detroit. This appointment was, 
in a professional light, one of importance, giving him a prominent legal 
position before the bar and the public, well calculated to try his talents in 
a new field, and imposed upon him public responsibilities of a high and 
oftentimes delicate character. Such was his success as a public prosecu- 
tor, that whole terms of a court were known, sometimes, to have passed, 
with a score of convictions, and without a single acquittal. ‘This was 
owing chiefly to his cautious discrimination in prese nting cases before the 
gre und jury, his great industry in the preparation of the om, and his judg- 
ment in conducting his trials. 

[is first official term as prosecuting attorney expired in two years, 
when, in 1845, he was re-commissioned without opposition, and at the 
close of his second term, in 1847, he declined the office for any further 
period. No court has ever invalidated one of his indictments, although 
many of his cases found their way to the Supreme Court of the state ; and 
his services in defence as well as prosecution were now eagerly sought for 
in important causes, in remote parts of the state. 

Though, as we have seen, thus actively engaged in his profession, Mr. 
Buel’s industry and sy stem had given him ample time for literary pur- 
suits of the most elevated character. He had delivered various public 
discourses upon some of the most profound subjects, discovering rare and 

varied attainments in literature, displaying a rese arch and learning which 
have elevated him to the reputation ‘of one of the most ac complished 
scholars of the country. Amongst his miscellaneous literary enterprises, 
undertaken during the active period of his profe ssional life, are to be 
found a translation from the French of one of the oldest works extant, by 
one of the Jesuit fathers, concerning the early history of the Iroquois 
tribes, and of New France, (Canada,) and also some finished translations 
from standard {talian and Portuguese poets. These interesting transla 
tions yet sleep amongst his manuscripts, and may yet be given to the 
public, 

Upon the formation of the “ New England Society,” at Detroit, 
1846, Mr. Buel was chosen its first orator—a post which has since been 
honored by such as General Cass and ex-Senator Woodbridge. His ad- 
dress, dvlivered December 22d, of that year, has been regarded by those 
who heard it, or have read it since published, as one of the most chaste, 
finished, and eloquent addresses ever made upon the landing of our Pil- 
grim Fathers. 

As an illustration of Mr. Buel’s strong and highly cultivated imagina- 
tion, we quote a passage from the address. After recurring to the winter 
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scene of the landing at Plymouth, he thus personifies the spirit of the 
Reformation, as an aged mother conducting her child to a new home :— 


“TI behold the spirit-form of the Reformation. An aged and giant mother, 
bearing aloft the sacred oracles of God, and Nature’s scroll of Freedom; she 
steps upon the ice-bound coast; points her mighty child to a new home, then 
quickly flies to her suffering children of other climes. Away beyond—o’er 
many @ mountain chain, as far as eye can reach, another ‘deep and dark blue 
ocean’ rolls—'tis New England in her birth, and New England as she is to be. 
I see, also, in the view, her dashing streams, her thousand hills and dales, and 
her beautiful valleys ; whilst her evergreen, but snow-bearing mountains, pierce 
the heavens, and, looking down upon earth, as if with the hand of Omnipotence, 
hang out from the clouds their everlasting crags.” 


We now come to the celebrated Oregon controversy, in which Mr. B. 
was brought prominently before the country, by his efforts and new re- 
searches in vindicating our right to the w hole of that country ; some of 
which were pub lished, and others deposited in the Departme nt of State at 
Washington. First he maintained, that, prior to the acquisition of the 
Louisiana territory by the United States, England had never claimed title 
beyond the highlands of Hudson’s Bay, and “that, beyond this limit, she 
was estopped in her claim by her former admissions, ‘that the country in 
dispute had ever belonged to Spain until she ceded it to France, in 1800, 
by whom, in 1803, it was ceded to the United States. To this point Mr. 
B. found, in his own valuable library, an authority not hitherto noticed by 
any of those who had as yet inv estigated the subjec t—it being a large his- 
torical work, published at London in 1746, which was first pub slic ly quoted 
from by Mr. B., in a discourse before the “ Detroit Young Men’s Society,” 
delivered Janu: ary 15th, 1846. By this work he showed, to use its own 
language, that, “North of New Mexico, the Spaniards, if they please, 
may call the country theirs as far as the pole ;” that “ the eastern side of 
the Mississippi is the property of the Indians subject to Great Britain, and 
the western side belongs to the Indians who are under the dominion of the 
Spaniards ;” and that “it is very well known, that the Spaniards possess- 
ed the west side of North America, and the Hnglish the east, long before 
the French had a settlement in the country. ~ 

But, pending this contest, the great point to which Mr. Buel more par- 
ticularly directed his efforts, and for which he is entitled to high credit and 
distinction, was the new proofs he produced, from the same work, touch- 
ing the establishment of the forty-ninth parallel of latitude as the bound- 
ary between the British and French possessions in North America, by 
commissioners under the treaty of Utrecht. On one hand, it had been 
contended by General Cass, in the United States Senate, as also by others, 
that commissioners, if ever appointed under that treaty, had never ac- 
tually established that or any other line of boundary; that they had 

never acted ; or at least, that there was not to be found, either in the archives 
at Paris, or in any work of history, any direct evidence or statement that 
the commissioners had established the forty-ninth parallel, or any other 
line, as the boundary. On the other hand, Colonel Benton, and others 
holding his opinions, maintained, that the commissioners did act by esta- 
blishing the boundary on the forty-ninth parallel, although the evidence 
thereof seemed to have become chiefly lost, they relying, for such opinion, 
mainly upon maps of the last century, some of whic h contained the “ omi. 
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nous dotted line” of the forty-ninth parallel, with an allusion to it as the 
boundary ; whilst some contained only the silent line itself, and others 
set forth no line along this parallel. Colonel Benton planted himself 
especially on D’Anville’s map of 1752, in Postlewait’s Dictionary, as the 
oldest authority on the subject that had as yet been produced, But this 
map was afterwards shown to be a copy, the original of which had been 
seen by Mr. Greenhow, and contained no dotted line. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Buel had continued his researches. He found in the work already pro- 
duced from his own library, a map of North America without the “ dotted 
line,” and of course six years, at least, older than D’Anville’s, so much 
relied on by Colonel Benton, and probably reaching back, in its origin, 
near to the treaty of U trecht itself, as the accompanying work had now 
passed its third edition. Besides, this map was sanctioned as authority 
by the name of its author, Herman Mo t, a distinguished geographer of 
the last century, and who is certified in the king’s license to be “ the most 
accurate and correct geographer of the age.” Mr. B.’s investigations con- 
cerning the maps were given to the public through the press over his own 
signature, April 14, 1846, 

But there was still another question about the evidence. It was con- 
tended by some, and yielded by others, that there was no living original 
history of the fact, that commissioners ‘had ever met and run a ‘boundary 
line under the treaty of Utrecht. None such had been brought out by 
Mr. Greenhow, who had investigated this question of the forty-ninth 
parallel more thoroughly than any other person in the country, nor by 
the elaborate discussions of the question in Congress. But still Mr. B., 
in his investigations, was rewarded by discovering that a boundary had 
been determined on under the tenth article of the tre ‘aty of Utrecht, as 
shown by the following remarkable language, which he quoted from the 
work alluded to, and had found twice used by the author :— 

‘And Commissioners did afterwards settle the limits by an imaginary line, 
drawn from a promontory, situate on the Atlantic Ocean, in fifty-eight degrees, 
thirty minutes, and running from thence south-west to the lake Miscosink, or 
Mistazin, and from thence south-west, inde finitely, to the latitude of 49; all the 
countries to the north being assigned to Great Britain, and all on the south be- 
tween that line and the line of St. Lawrence or Canada, to France.” 

These latter researches were at once communicated by Mr. Buel to 
General Cass, while the contest was yet waxing warmly, who, in his 
speech, delivered in the Senate, June Ist, 1846, made use of them, as 
furnished, at the same time acknowledging their — in complimentary 
terms. Thus, the points proven by Mr. B. were, 1. That a line was es- 
tablished by commissioners under the treaty of ae 2. What that 
boundary was; and 3, That it extended down ro the 49th parallel, and 
not indefinitely aLone that line. These new historica! researches, with 
the proper deductions and arguments, were embodied by Mr. Buel in 
the form of a document, entitled, “ Was a boundary line between the Brit- 
ish and French. Possessions in North America ever established by Commis- 
sioners under the Treaty of Utrecht—and if so, to what extent?” and for- 
warded to Hon. James Buchanan, then Secretary of State, on the 24th July, 
1846, accompanied by a letter of Mr. B. of the same date, the receipt of 
which was acknowledged by the Secretary in honorab le terms. This 
document and letter are now to be found amongst the archives of the 


State Department. 
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Thus it was that Mr. Buel brought to light at least one historical author- 
ity, setting forth the action of the Commissioners under the treaty of Utrecht, 
and of a date reac ching back nearly to that of the treaty itself. When 
he made his various researches known, he displayed throughout the greatest 
modesty, but at the same time a meritorious boldness, dee p reflection, and a 
rising statesmanship, in thus planting himself firmly upon their authority, 
and grappling with the mightiest intellects of the country, upon a ques- 
tion at that time so full of mystery, and the decision of which was sup- 
posed to involve the alternative of peace or war with Great Britain. It 
is needless to add, after what has been written, that Mr. Buel stood most 
firmly by the ground of General Cass, in maintaining the American title to 
the whole of Oregon. 

Following the Oregon controversy came the Mexican war. We have 
space only briefly to notice Mr. Buel’s course and opinions concerning 
that momentous event of Mr. Polk’s administration. Nowhere in the 
Union did President Polk possess a more firm, faithful and consistent 
champion of his administrative poliey than Mr. B. At its very outset, 
over the signature of “ Americanus,” he gave to the public, through the 
press, a series of articles, in which he successfully defended the following 
propositions :—1. “The United States would have been justified in de- 
claring war against Mexico vrior to the late commencement of hostilities 
on the Rio Grande. 2. Mexico commenced the war, and without suffi- 
cient cause.” The following paragraph shows the patriotic spirit in which 
those articles were written, and the severity with which he treated the 
Whig complaint, that our country was in the wrong : 

“Let him who does not love his countr y better than to indulge in such 
murmurs, flee from the indignation which awaits him; let him go over to 
the enemy whom he in fact serves, and in whose bosom he will find a 
welcome response to all he can say against the cause of his country. 
This is no time for the settlement of party disputes. We may, and 
must have, parties amongst ourselves; but, in the great struggle of na- 
tions, ON OUR SIDE, LET THERE BE BUT ONE PARTY, AND THAT PARTY OUR- 
SELVES.” 

At the November election in 1847, Mr. Buel was again elected to the 
legislature of his State—the first which convened in its new capitol, at 
Lansing. On the opening in its session, in January following, he was 
nominated, almost un: nimously, in caucus, for the Spe: aker’s chair, which, 
ten years before, he had filled as Speaker pro tempore, and was subse- 
quently selected by the unanimous vote of his party. The close of the 
session was marked for its extraordinary excitement and personal viru- 
lence, originating in the most exciting of all legislative questions—bank- 
charters, and other acts granting exc slusive privileges. The bank question 
was again upon him, as ten years previously. The storm of party and 
personal feeling raged fiercely, and much of it was directed against the 
Speaker—as one of his decisions had endangered the passage of every 
bill of the character alluded to; thus throwing upon him a weighty re- 
sponsibility. Following the decision of nearly all his predecessors, in 
which, however, they hi id been overruled, he decided that, under the Con- 
stitution, acts of incorporation could not be passed by two-thirds of a 
quorum; but only by two-thirds of all the members elected. His de- 
cision was appe: aled from, and the point debated with great earnestness. 
It was scarcely doubted that the chair would be ov erruled, as it had been 
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in years past ; but Mr. B. briefly defe — the grounds of his decision, when, 
to the surprise of all, he was sustained by the decisive vote of 42 to 17. 
This result threw the bank-supporters into the utmost confusion. A sec- 
ond and third ap peal was subsequently taken from like decisions, but the 
Speaker was sustained upon each, with the same result, showing the great 
confidence reposed in him as a presiding officer; and the more so, as a 
large majority of the House was known to favor warmly the passage of 
the bills thus endangered by his decisions. It is but just to add, that, 
during the entire session, not one of Mr. B.’s decisions was reversed, on 
appeal; and when the strife was over, he received, by vote, the unani- 
mous approbation of the House, and left the chair with the acknowledged 
reputation of having been a most successful and accomplished Speaker. 

In 1846, Mr. Buel became a candidate for nomination as a represent- 
ative to Congress from the Ist district of Michigan. It is not surprising 
that Mr. B. failed, though by but a few votes; opposed, as he was, by 
the entire influence of both State and National patronage, then mostly 
centred in Detroit, and by the great popularity and influence of his com- 
petitor, then in office. Mr. Buel had the satisfaction, however, of having 
secured, in the convention of his own city and county, an entire delega- 
tion to the district convention, in his favor ; and the demonstrations which 
followed this partial success, fully attested the spirit of the contest, and 
the enthusiasm with which he was supported where he was best known. 

On the 6th of September, 1848, Mr. Buel, by a large majority, on the 
first informal ballot, and then unanimously by acclamation, was nominated 
by the Democracy of his district as a candidate for representative in Con- 
gress, to fill the place then occupied by the Hon. Robert M’Clelland. 
During the campaign Mr. Buel addressed his fellow-citizens at different 
places, for several weeks, speaking once in each day, and frequently 
twice. As a popular speaker, Mr. B.’s reputation had preceded him, and 
men of all parties usualiy assembled in large meetings to hear him. His 
district was generally democratic by a decisive majority ; but in the gen- 
eral melee of parties in that year no one eould ¢ alculate “results with cer- 
tainty. His Whig opponent, the Hon. Gzorcr C. Bares, of Detroit, 
stood at the head of his party in the State, as a popular and eloquent 
orator, and had taken such extreme ground on the slavery question as 
Mr. Buel could not occupy ; whilst, from another quarter of the district, 
emerged the free soil, abolition candidate. ‘Thus was Mr. B. thrown into 
a triangular fight, of the most dangerous character. 

As to the “ Wilmot Proviso,” he held that it was useless and inexpe- 
dient, and upon this point he was bitterly op posed by both Whigs and 
Abolitionists. In short, he stood upon the National Democratic platform, 
and upon the doctrine of “ non-intervention.” He defended, with all his 
ability and eloquence, General Cass, the veteran leader, to whom he had 
been a neighbor and devoted as a personal friend ever since his return from 
France. Mr. B. might have easily strengthened himself for the moment, 
by yielding to the anti-slavery prejudice, but his firmness and wisdom 
did not forsake him, and he magnanimous} declared, that if he must be 
sacrificed for this adhesion to the Presidential candidate, he was re ady for such 
a result.” Much of the general interest and bitterness of opposition 
which were concentrated upon General Cass, was reflected upon Mr. B., 
from his position and supposed political relations. “Mr. Buen must be 
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defeated !” was the cry of the opposition; but he was triumphantly 
elected. 

Mr. Bue was not to take his seat until the meeting of the 31st Con- 
gress in 1849, and the meantime was spent in arranging his professional 
business, and making preparations for the larger sphere of action in which 
he was about to appear. We find him at this time deeply interested, as 
he had ever been, in the project of the great rail-road to the Pacific ; and 
in reply to an invitation to attend the Railroad Convention held in St. 
Louis, in October, he thus writes : 

“The two oceans of this continent are now bound together by the 
American name, but no one can insure a preservation of the bond , With- 
out a union by laws and institutions. Such a union is among the inevi- 
table results of the measure. It is a great work,—the w ork of half a 
generation—and cannot be commenced too soon. At least, let the plan 
be matured with all practicable despatch,” 

Mr. Bue took his seat in Congress on the first day of its session, 
December 3, 1849—the first session of which will ever stand out boldly 
in the legislative history of the country. It can never be forgotten by 
those who witnessed its excitements, participated in its proceedings, or 
realized the perils which attended it, and threatened the peace and safety 
of the Union. From the commencement of the session, Mr. Bur. proved 
himself true to his character as a democrat, by recognizing his allegiance 
to the usages of his party, and sustaining, to the last, the Hon. Howell 
Cobb for the Speakership, and all the other caucus nominees of the demo- 
cracy during the extraordinary and protracted struggles of parties in the 
orgi inization of the House. 

Tn forming the standing committees, Mr. Buen was placed upon that 
of Foreign Affairs: one of the most important and honorable committees 
of the House. This appointment was a high compliment to Mr. B., as a 
new, and one of the youngest members, From this position, his attention 
was naturally directed to those subjects, for the examination of which he 
was by nature and education best qui alified. 

On the 29th of Janu: ary following, Mr. Buz. may be said to have made 
his first appearance in Congress, by submitting the first written re port made 
by the Committee on F oreign Affairs, being one of great interest, having 
relation to the bellige rent right as app lied to the commerce of neutrals 
residing in an enemy’s country. Our limits will not allow but a brief 
statement of the case. Certain British subjects—and therefore neutrals— 
merchants, doing business in Mexico during the Mexican war, despatched 
the schooner “ William” to Monterey, in C ‘alifornia, laden with a Mexican 
cargo. On the arrival of “the vesse] at that place, it had fallen into the 
possession of the American arms, and the vessel and cargo were seized by 
order of Commodore Biddle, and condemned as lawful prize, in the exer- 
cise of the belligerent right, ar id untler the doctrine, that the commerce of 
neutrals residing in an enemy’s country is imp reaeed with the hostile 
character of that country, and conseque ntly liable to seizure, like the com- 
merce of the enemy. But circumstances were alleged to exist which 
would justly except the ease from a strict application of the principle men- 
tioned, and the owners preferred a claim to Congress for the value of the 
vessel and cargo, on the ground of an unjust and unlawful confiscation of 
their property. Mr. B. analyzed the case ; applied the principles of inter- 
national law with great clearness and force to all the facts, and utterly 
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demolished all those pretensions which were speciously presented in justi- 
fication of the voyage. He showed that the principle above mentioned 
was, from necessity, ~ inflexible, and that no country had enforced it more 
rigidly than E ngland, even against her own subjects. jut the ground 
chiefly relied on by the Jaimants, i in support of their case, was, that the prize 
court, which had tried and condemned the “ William,” was incompetent, 
without authority, and that all its proceedings were illegal and void. This 
seemed, at first, to present many intricate questions. Mr. B. met the ob- 
jection, not with abstruse inquiry into the questions of jurisdiction, but 
simply by supposing the ground to be true. From this it would follow, 
that our government had, and could have at that time, no competent prize 
court on the Pacific coast. He then applied the principle, that ““ where 
the prize cannot be brought before a prize court, the captor has a right, at 
his peril, to destroy the same ;” so that, the property in that case must 
have become lost to the owners, unless the y, in an action against the cap- 
tor, and trial upon the merits, could show, that under the law of nations 
it was not originally liable to ¢ apture and confiscation. But the ground 
assumed by the claimants, as to the illegality of the court, and invalidity 
of its proceedings, is thus still more eflectu: ully disposed of: 


“If the case can come legitimately before Congress for investigation, it must 
come upon its merits; it must come here, as it would before a court of 
competent jurisdiction—to be governed by the principles of international law, 
and tried by the facts, as they existed at the time of the capture. Congress 
will not sit as a court of appeal or review, to try the case of the “ William” 
the proceedings and alleged errors of the court which condemned her, but as an 
independent tribunal, to investigate it upon its original merits. If the committee, 
upon examination, were to come to the conclusion, that the court was without 
power and jurisdiction, and that all its proceedings were, in the language of the 
petitioners, a ‘mere nullity,” the claimants would still not be entitled to relief, 
unless they could show that their property was not liable tocapture. But the com- 
mittee are clearly of the opinion that it was so liable; and they do not, therefore, 
perceive how that liability can be changed or removed, by inquiring into the con- 
stitution and proceedings of the court. No errors of judicial proceeding can alter 
the facts as they exist, or divest the case of the question of liability to seizure. 
If the ** William” was once liable to capture, she could not be made less so by 
any irregularities in the mode of her confiscation. That liability being establish- 
ed, the loss follows, and as certainly, as if, for want of a competent prize court, 
she and her cargo had been destroyed upon the ocean.” 


The writer deems it fitting to notice, in this connexion, the deep interest 
which Mr. Bust has for many years taken in the political aflairs of Europe. 
He does this, that it may serve as an introduction to his first speech in 
Congress, and show, that his speech was the result of no sudden reflections, 
but consistent with his true <¢ bh wracter, and his settled and oft-expressed 
opinions, He had watched tbe ball of revolution with the most earnest 
attention, and wherever occasion oflered, had not hesitated to express his 
sympathy with the struggling millions. In an address before the Detroit 
Young Men’s Society, January 15th, 1846, he seemed to foresee the revo- 
lutionary storm of 1848. He spoke of the ‘‘ approaching crisis in the 
affairs of Europe,” and said, “time is urging it onward with unfailing cer- 
tainty. It is the war of monarchism and republicanism.” And with his 
eye upon France, he said, “It is not too much to hope or believe, that the 
republicanism of I*rance will yet be omnipotent in the councils of Europe.” 
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In two years afterward, that hope was nearly realized in the French revo- 
lution of February, 1848, and the French Republic, which immediately 
lighted up the fires of revolution all over Europe, which burned brightly 
and successfully, till at last extinguished in the smoking ruins of Hun- 
gary. In March, 1846, Mr. Bue addressed the Detroit Irish Repeal 
Society, and closed with the following words: ‘“ We should not be un- 
mindful, that we are bound to Ireland b y no common ties of sympathy. 
Let us not forget, that, in 1783, England let us go free, that she might the 
more effectually enslave Jreland. Our gain was, perhaps, her loss. Eng- 
land loved America, but she loved Ireland more; and that love has been 
Treland’s greatest curse!” During the same spring, Mr. Bur. addressed 
his fellow-citizens both in the German and English, upon the occasion of 
their assembling to commemorate the French Revolution of February 
preceding, where he exposed its influence upon Germany, and in develop- 
ing the revolutions which soon followed there and throughout Central 
Europe. On the 27th of July, of the same year, he addressed his fellow- 
citizens, who were assembled to express thei: sympathies upon the occa- 
sion of the condemnation of the Irish patriot, John Mitchell, who had just 
been condemned to imprisonment in one of the old British hulks at Ber- 
muda. He thus eloquently maintains the power of human sympathy: 
“It has revolutionized more than one tyrannical government ; has caused 
more than one kingdom to shake, and Jevelled the throne of more than 
one despot with the dust. It has more than once arrested the fatal blow ; 
more than once unbarred the prison door; more than once broken the 
bonds of oppression, and set the captive free.” 

Still cherishing his sympathies for European freedom, on the 29th of 


February last, Mr. Buen made his first oratorical effort in Congress ; 


being hi } Specs h on ™ Hungarian Indepe ndence. 

From the scenes of sectional strife and excitement, which had now 
reached their highest point in the House of Representatives, Mr. Buet 
turned aside to build up an altar of patriotism, and offer up to the Goddess 

Liberty his prayer for European emancipation. It was a singular 
coincidence, that while the American Congress was angrily debating over 
the dissolution of this great Re pub lic, Mr. B. was pressing its example 
upon the oppressed nations of Europe, as the happiest and freest govern- 
ment on the { ace of the globe ;—he was urging the then con iquere d patriots 
of Europe to “ fight on,” “ fight on ;” and declaring that their contest would 
“vet go on to a victorious end.” The speech d isplays the greatest famili- 
arity with its subject, and what more peculiarly distinguishes it, are the 
fervor and enthusit asm that inspire the speaker, as he descants upon the 
wrongs of “ Unfortunate Hungary.” 

Mr. Bvet was so fortunate as to lead the way in the choice of his sub- 
ject. General Cass in the Senate had spoken of Austrian, whilst he spoke 

American wrongs, towards “ ill-fi ated Huwmgary.” The House being in 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, on the resolution to 
refer the President’s annual message to the appropriate standing com- 
mittees— 

Mr. Buer obtained the floor, and offered the following amendment to 
the first resolution, which refers so much of the President’s message as 
relates to our foreign affairs to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, viz. : 


‘* With instructions to inquire whether, at that period, in the late struggle 
between Hungary and Austria, when the latter sought the intervention of Russia, 
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with a powerful army, Hungary had not in fact triumphed over Austria; and 
whether the President, by neglecting at that period to recognize the independ- 
ence of Hungary, did not depart from the settled policy of the country in recog- 
nizing de facto governments, disappoint the friends of freedom, and do violence 
tu the sympathies and wishes of the American people.” 


After finishing his introduction, in which he happily alludes to the duty 
and destiny of the American Union, expressing the belief “ that it is not 
to be, and cannot be dissolved,” he lays the foundation of his argument, 
with the fact of the triumph of Hungary before the Russian intervention, 
and here fortifies himself with the following memorable words of Mr. Clay, 
in the Senate, on the subject of the Austrian Mission—“ But for the inter- 
vention of Kussia, Hungary would have succeeds d: Hungary had succeeded ; 
Hungary had triumphed in the contest with Austria!” Myr. B. regarded 
the occasion which called for the recognition of Hungarian independence, 
as surpassing in importance all similar occasions in the history of our 
government ; because Hungary was the “ great central hinge upon which 
all future Kuropean re volutions were likely to turn.” He next describes 
the geographical relations of Hungary to the adjoining countries of Europe, 
displaying a full knowledge of this branch of his subject, and its import- 
ance ; following this with an exposition of the nature of the government 
of Hungary, and the designs of Austria for its e1tire overthrow and ab- 
sorption in the empire. ‘Then comes the war, with all its scenes of blood 
and carnage—its battles and victories—the Austrians are expelled, and 
Hungary triumphs. Says Mr. Buer in this place ; 


‘‘ The Emperor saw his iast great foothold in Hungary preparing to yield. 
Presburg was about to fall before his very eyes, ae under the walls af his proud 
capital; Vienna trembled, and the whole empire of Austria shook with the pent 
up fires of revolution. The Austrians were now, like the English at Waterloo, 
crying out for succor, and all depending upon its speedy arrival. They exclaim- 
ed with alarm, “* Why don’t the Russians come?’ ‘why don’t they come?’ 

« Let us now, Mr. Chairman,” said he, “ turn from these scenes of triumph 
to ourselves—to the American Executive and cabinet. What were they doing 
whilst Hungary was sending her money to Venice and preparing to march to 
the relief of that republic? What did they or the President’s agent in Europe 
do, whilst the Sultan, yes, the Sultan, was openly expressing his sympathies for 
Hungary? What did they do whilst even the autocrat of Turkey was loudly 
protesting against the march of Russian troops through his territories to the 
conquest of ‘Hung gary ? Nothing, nothing. No kind protest or recognition fell 
from their lips. With tomb-like silence the y listened tothe burning appeal of 
Hungary, whilst the grave of Washington spoke louder than his Living MODEL. 
The voice of the dead was heard even above th it of the living.” 


Mr. Buen contended that the prayer of Austria for help, and the Ru 
sian intervention, with an army of about 200,000 men, both admitted the 
triumph of Hungary, as well as her a bility to Se her independence ; 
that the question of independenc e was solely « between Hungary and 
Austria, and that now was the time, when the aie pen lence of the former 
should have been recognized ; and that such recognition ought not, aeccord- 
ing to the message of the President, he held contingent upon the establish- 
ment, by Hungary, of a “permanent” government. ‘This view Mr. B. 
sustained by referring to the South American, Mexican, Greek, Texan and 
French republics; fortifying it further, by appealing to our own conduct 
in the early days of our own revolution, when we asked, and obtained a 
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recognition of our independence before we had achieved many victories, 
and in fact before we had really passed its threshold. He next ridicules 
the doctrines put forth in the manifestoes of the Austrian and Russian 
Emperors against the revolutionists, and exposes in detail the ambitious 
purposes and progress of Russia, and the disastrous consequences to the 
liberty of Europe involved in the conquest of Hungary. Said he: 


‘«‘ Wherever Austria is in Europe, there henceforth is Russia, and the influ- 
ence of the latter must now be felt in Germany, Venice, Lombardy, and the 
Roman States. One short step over Germany will place her upon the banks of 
the Rhine; one, over Sardinia, at the foot of the Alps. This is the result of 
Russian intervention in the Hungarian struggle, but not the whole result.” 


Finally, Mr. B. answers most triumphantly the objections, if any, that 
could have been brought against the recognition of Hungary, at the time 
of her triumph over Austria, and concludes with the following noble and 
eloquent sentiments : 


** Why should we limit the blessings of popular freedom to our own hemi- 
sphere? The republican principle knows no mountain, river, or ocean bound- 
ary. It traversed the ocean more than two centuries since, and found a home 
on the icy coast of New-England. It has worked out here its legitimate effects. 
It came to us from the Old World; and now let it return, to work out its legiti- 
mate effects there.” 


During the late session, Mr. Buel devoted much time and attention to 
the commercial interests of the lakes, collecting new and interesting sta- 
tistics on the subject, and exposing the immense commerce of the great 
northern valley of the lakes. His views and investigations upon this 
subject may be found in his speech on “ Northwestern Defence,’ and 
his elaborate report of “ Views,” on the interesting national question of 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence—which was presented to the 
House in May last. This document has attracted the general notice of 
the press, and tended much to arouse the public attention to the import- 
ance of that measure. In this report, Mr. B. fully proves our right to the 
free navigation of the river St. Lawrence, under the laws of nature and 
of nations, discussing at length the whole subject with great acuteness and 
ability. He showed himself, by this effort, master of the question, dis- 
playing a familiarity with the laws of nations bearing upon it, as well as 
a careful examination of the international] treaties of Europe, which, in 
like cases, provide for the free navigation of its navigable rivers. 7 

That this measure will yet be accomplished, there is but little doubt. 
England desires reciprocal trade between the Canadas, Nova Scotia and 
New-Brunswick, and the United States; but in the debate which ensued 
upon the introduction of his report, Mr. B., intent upon the accomplish- 
ment of his favorite scheme, at once boldly took the ground, and declared, 
that the United States, in granting reciprocity of trade with the British 
colonies, ought to insist upon a simultaneous recognition by England of 
our right to the free navigation of the St. Lawrence. Though no vote 
on this proposition was taken, yet it manifestly received the general favor 
of the House, as the true ground; and, if adhered to, it will, sooner or 
later, give success to the measure of free navigation. A recent number 
of the London Times takes strong ground in favor of Mr. Buel’s position, 
in a lengthy and leading editorial upon the subject. It substantially 
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adopts his views, and concedes to him the argument. The writer has 
been favored with the perusal of private letters from London, showing 
that the subject will probably be brought before Parliament at its next 
session by Lord Palmerston, and copies of Mr, Buel’s report have been 
sent for, to be placed in the hands of every member of Parliament. 
The American Minister, Mr. Lawrence, has spoken in high terms of this 
document; and, it is understood, is interesting himself in the measure. 
Thus are Mr. B.’s efforts already producing valuable fruits 

On the 14th of June, Mr. Buel also made a report from the same com- 
mittee, upon the subject of French spoliations, committed on American 
commerce prior to September 80. 1800—a question involving ate rty 
to the amount of millions, and an intimate knowledge of the early history 
and treaties of the Government. 

His argument was, in brief, that the claims for these spoliation S were 
admitted by France; that she presented counter-claims for violations of 
our early treaties with her, whereby, to use his own words, “ We map 
PREFERRED OUR OLDEST ENEMY 0 OUR OLDEST FRIEND, and that these coun- 
ter-claims were admitted on the part of the United States; that by the 
Convention of 1800, these claims and counter-claims were mutually re- 
leased or set off. and thus the claims of the citizens of the United States 


wert ropriated to pay her debts to France, In this view of the case, 


State, and also by the opinions of Mr. Webster, Mr. Everett, Mr. Edward 
- Livingston, and many others of like distinction, who had preceded him in 
examining and reporting upon this subject. 


On the 25tl il of June, the bill for oranting land to the soldix rs of our 
various wars being under discussion, Mr. Buel, in a short speech, most 
eloquently advocated its passage. Said he: 


‘‘T know of none who are more justly entitled to share in the mere liberality 
of the Government, than the soldier, who offers his life in the defence of his 


country; who perils health, and all that is dear to him, for the protection of 


those who, shunning the battle-field, remain quietly and safely at their homes.” 


In this speech, Mr. B. particularly advocated the adoption of an amend- 
ment, whereby the benefits of the bill would extend to those who might 
have been prevented from serving the minimum period of six months, 
provided for in the bill, by having been captured as prisoners, and dis- 
charged on condition of not serving again during the war. This amend- 
ment was intended to apply to the case of many who had served gall intly 
on the Northwestern frontier, in the war of 1812; and, in the language 
of Mr. B., to “do equal justice to those who, WHILST ENDURING THE 
SOLDIER’S TRIALS, WERE PREVENTED FROM REAPING THE SOLDIER’S REWARD.” 

On the 31st of July, Mr. Buel made the last spec h « fany considerable 
length delivered by him during the Ist session of the 3lst Congress, 
which was upon “ Northwestern Defence’—the Fortification Bill being 
under eonsideration in committee of the whole. ‘The bill contained a 
small item of appropriation to complete Fort Wayne, near Detroit. A 
motion had been made to strike this item out of the bill, and, pending 
the discussion, a very sweeping and denunciatory attack had been made 
upon it, reflecting in the severest terms upon Detroit—its history, and 
the character of its people. Being disinclined to engage in a controversy 
of a personal nature, Mr, B. yet felt it would be unjust to himself, as well 
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as his constituents, were he to remain silent. This speech was charac- 
terized throughout for its manly and elevated bearing towards his as- 
sailant, and a comprehensive knowledge of the general merits of the bill. 

Mr. B. was peculiarly happy in one of his allusions to the city he repre- 
sents. Turning to the honorable member whose attack he was repelling, 
he remarked : 

** Ts he so ignorant as not to know, or so regardless of political ancestry as not 
to care to know, that Detroit can claim for itself an honor which but few cities 
can claim—an honor which was claimed by primitive Aruegns, that of being a 
mother-city, THE MOTHER-CITY OF THE Nortawesr!? Was it not to this point 
that the earliest emigration of the Northwest was directed? Was it not at this 
point, where the waves of civilization first touched the Northwest, as they grad- 
ually swept over the continent ?—one entering the St. Lawrenca, followed its 
waters upward to Detroit, bearing upon its bosom such men as Hennepin, Char- 
levoix, and Lahontan; whilst another moved on from Plymouth Rock, with 
such spirits as Winslow, Brewster, Standish, and Carver, who, or whose de- 
scendants at a later period, met the earlier French pioneers at Detroit, whence, 
with hand joined in hand, and heart with heart, they long sent forth their child- 
ren, as from a fruitful mother, to subdue and populate the wilds of the North- 
west. And, sir, let me add, that her distinction is reflected upon the State to 
which she belongs. Her honor of a mother city gives to Michigan the honor of 
& MOTHER-STATE IN THE NoxTHwest—I mean in regard to its primitive settle- 
ment and civilization.” 


We have thus alluded to the most prominent occasions when Mr. Buel 
appeared before the House. He was always, however, attentive to its 
general business, and especially to measures of local interest to his con- 
stitue nts, and ever ready to speak when, and only when occasion seemed 
to require it. In the se ‘ttlement of the great slavery question, he was one 
of the most active and influential among the newly elected members. He 
advocated the passage of all the peace measures of that eventful session, 
and voted for all, save the Utah bill, for which he would have cast his vote 
had he not been prevented by sickness, Without making speeches upon 
them, he openly avowed his opinions, and they were as well known in ad- 
vance as those of any other member. At his own election, about 
3,000 votes had been given for the candidate of the Abolition party, and 
about 10,000 votes in his State had been given for the Presidential candi- 
date of the same party; yet Mr. Buel feared not responsibility, and his 
was the only vote in the House, from Mic higan, recorded in favor of those 
bills—the California Bill excepted. 

One of the recent public testimonials with which Mr. Buel has been 
honored, was his recent appointment as orator before the alumni of Middle- 
bury College, upon the occasion of their late semi-centennial celebration. 
This occurred on the 21st day of August, 1850—just half a century since 
the founding of that institution, and twenty years from the day of his 
graduation. ‘The circumstances of the occasion, being of extraordinary in- 
terest, called together the alumni of the college from every part of the 
Union. During their meetings for business, which continued for several 
days, and their final gathering at the festive board, Mr. Buel presided. His 
address fully sustained his reputation as a scholar and orator. 

On the 2d October last, Mr. B. was unanimously renominated for Con- 
gress, viva voce, on the first vote—so marked an approval of his course in 
Congress seemed to render his election a c.rtainty. On the 4th October, 
Mr. Penniman wasnominated by the Whigs, without any expectation of 
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his election, Five days afterwards, a fugitive slave was arrested at De- 
troit under the récent law. The negroes, incited by th A bolitionists, 
armed themselves for resistance, and it was deemed neces ary to call out 
the military, to suppress disturbance and sustain the law hic all this led to 
great excitement. The Abolitionists, who had as yet made no nomina 
tion, seized upon it, and obtained a written pledge from Mr. Penniman to 
an absolute repeal of the law, which led, for the first time in the district, 
to a union between the Whigs and Abolitionists. This eventuated in 
Mr. Buel’s defeat, although he received the same vote as in 1848, and 


carried ¢Detroit, the city of his residence, by the largest majority ever 
before given for any candidate. 

Though defeated, Mr. Buel has lost none of the confidence and popu 
larity which have heretofore sustained him. The D¢ mocracy of the State 
seem more attached to him than ever, and his late defeat may yet prove 
his greatest fortune. A large number of his political friends, just prior 


to his departure for Washington, tendered him a public dinner, in which 


many prominent Whigs of Detroit participated, as a token of their ap- 
proval of his course in sustaining the Union and the Constitution. The 
dinner was attended by many of the most distinguished men in the State. 
‘To the sentiment proposed in honor of the course pursued by Mr. B. in 
sustaining the compromise and other prominent measures of the session, 
he responded in a speech of about an hour’s length, and concluded with 
the following noble sentiment—* Tne Union was BORN BY FRATERNITY, 
AND IT MUST LIVE BY FRATERNITY, OR PERISH FOREVER.” At the close of his 
speech he was presented by the committee of arrangements with a copy 
of the Constitution of the United States. neatly pri ed on parchment, and 
bearing the foll6wing inscription :—* Presented to Hon, ALExANDER 
W. Buen, Representative in the 3lsr Coneress, as a testimonial of re- 
gard for his consistent support in Conaress of the Consrrrution of his 
Country, at a Pustic Dinner given to him by his fellow-citizens at De- 
rroir, November 19, 1850.” 

In concluding this sketch, we desire to refer to its subject as he is seen 


in every day life, by those who best know him. Mr. buel, in stature, is 


of Irie diu nh size, sk nder form, in his motions quic k i , and in bear- 
ing and language dignified and impressive. In the nee of strangers 
he is exceedingly reserved and modest, whilst | lelights in the society 
of his friends and acquaintances, and amongst them he is ever frank and 
conversational. In disposition, cheerfulness is largely developed; and 
although his countenance often bears an expression of absorbing thought, 
yet, when he is addressed, it is always lighted by a smile. He enjoys 
much the pleasures of society ; but his habits of study allow him few op- 


portunities for such enjoyment. In his deportment he is unassuming ; 
and in manners, simple, familiar, and gentlemanly. As a companion, he 
is agreeable: as a friend, firm and true: as a man, characterized for his 
high integrity both in private and public life ; and as a philanthropist, his 
heart is never closed against the good of his fellow man. His continuous 
studiousness is constantly enlarging the reservoir of his knowledge, and 
strengthening his intellect. ew men of his years possess more friends, 
and none those, who have adhered with greater constancy and devotion, 
His friends, once gained, have seldom forsaken him. Such has, thus far, 


been the brilliant course of Mr. Buel, and it plainly points to one still 
more brilliant in the future. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue general abundance of money continues to increase in most of the Atlan- 
tic cities, and from every quarter of the Union exchange is largely in favor of 
New-York. At this season of the year, after the sales of fall goods have taken 
place, and before the new crops come forward to any considerable extent, bills 
on almost all sections are at a higher discount than towards the close of Febru- 
ary, when the weight of the crops has come forward, and the spring sales of 
goods have not yet taken place. Thus the rates of internal exchange on lead- 
ing points are now, as compared with the rates current in February last, as 
follows : 


RATES OF EXCHANGE IN NEW-YORK. 


October, 1849. Feb, 22, 1850. October 29 Noy. 22 
Charlesto1 — Sill a ¢ dis --par @ dis tal dis - I a 
Savannah ° ax ea afi a« a ; Be al i a 
Mobile, specie checks. t+ a + dis__par a t és iA a ; 66 par 
New-Orleans....... ...14 a 14 “ par a 1¢ premium...l} ali “ par 
NG Sawn «devin é Lael “ 1+ a 14 dis...14 a 1f + l¢ al 
St. Louis, specie checks.2 @ 2} “ lta 1} * 1} 13 l 
Cincinnati. . - Sl oa ST ee ee a lq $6 Ital 


New-Orleans is the great regulating point for the western trade. It is there 
that the produce of an immense region gathers from a thousand tributaries 
upon the bosom of the Mississippi, and finds sale at New-Orleans. ‘T'he cred- 
its, based on those sales, are the means by which payments for goods, purchased 
in New-York and Eastern cities, are made. At this season of the year when, 


through abundant capital in Eastern cities, manufacturers and jobbers have 


granted long credits, to urge greater sales, the balance becomes adjusted. Tl 
large and early sales of last winter have matured payments, and specie com 


now pretty freely from the West, to supply the export demand. Foreign ex- 


changes are comparatively as follows: 


i 


October 1849 February 28, 1850 O er 29 Nov. 22 
Sterling... .. 97 a 10} oe Ria YQ z _10% a 103 9} a 93 
Francs j 5.20 a 5.22 5.22 a 5.25. 5.15 a 5.16}...5.20 a 5.18 
Mevican dollars l a 1% prem tail prem...2 a 2% prem..25 a 2 
Five-Franc Pieces..94} a 94}... 94 a 944... 954 a 952... ..954 a 9 
Napoleons... 3.85 a 3:87.......3.85 a 3.87......9.88 a 3.86... .3.83 a 3.68 


It will be observed that Mexican dollars have advanced, under the export di 
mand, nearly two per cent. since Febru: ry, and are now lj a 14 per cent: 
higher than at the same time last year. Five-frane pieces are also 1 per cent. 
higher; but foreign gold—that is to say, Napoleons have fallen two cents each— 
say 4 per cent., at the same moment that silver has advanced. In this we ob- 
serve, not the effect of commercial exchange, but the changing value of the two 
metals, as influenced partly by the California supplies of gold, and by the cur- 
rencies of Eurove. The demand for silver has produced exports as follows, in 
the last three weeks, as compared with the same weeks last year : 
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EXPORTS SPECIE, OCTOBER 5TH TO 9TH NOVEMBER, FROM NEW-YORK. 





1849. 1850. 
innareeG oso oick cdcece B00 PEROMON: ciwudabdduabesiuas $243,606 
DEGSIOONS Gees occur (. ccvee es: tee De A Ouiek sede enasncsdaa’ 771,746 
United States halves............-- SPR es ier nacchs cecvedews 270,428 
Sovereigns........ dgaasoune ees FEO AOR sc edsewdsse veeses co OO 
OG ORO i dicks ic canines oi cat Re  Gt al  rncis te 190,613 
TOM cc nd ace cnns otee bean $1,659,091 $1,759,218 


This demand has raised the price over last year, and accelerated the current 
of silver from the interior, where it finds its way, in the hands of immigrants, 
to the seaboard, where it is in demand to return to Europe. This silver is dis- 
placed by the double process of gold and bank paper in circulation. Thus the 
receipts from California at the mint, according to the last returns, were about 
$26,000,000,—which have partly gone into circulation, and partly into bank vaults. 
The banks have also, according to estimates based on their returns, putin circu- 
lation $20,000,000 of notes, making probably together $35,000,000 of gold and 
paper, which have been added to the circulation of the country. This has partly 
been absorbed by the increased amount of business done, but has also displaced 
a considerable amount of silver which is going to Europe. The whole exports of 
specie from this port have been, since January, $7,790,212, and from Boston about 
$400,000. Of these sums $6,000,000 have been silver, displaced by the circu- 
lation of small bank notes and gold dollars. These specie currents, caused by the 
»peration of banks and gold production, enter into the exchanges, but their effects 
should not be confounded with the operations of commerce. ‘he importation 
f gold from California has been large during the month, and every month the 
inadequacy of the Philadelphia mint becomes more manifest. ‘The coinage has 
been as follows : 





Silver ( lot 
January Ist to September 30th.......-.. $314,800...... O17, 013.872. veces 672 
tober Ist to 31st.... .- ide es deue boc 0 VECO ca wen so SD, CORGER sasus . 65 
DORGLs . scm wean Se ee ee $349,400 $19.682,927 $20,032,327 


ble to coin, 


The mint has received nearly $6,000,000 more than it has been a 
ind this excess is increasing to the heavy damage of national interests. The 
coinage of silver has been $34,600 during the month, and the export of Ameri- 
an halves from this port has been $270,428, or eight times as much as the coin- 

age. ‘The demand for exchange continues fair at rates which would not admit 4 


f the export of gold or of American coin; but the prices of foreign silver are 


ir going tu the mint, but to 


now so high in this market as not only to prevent th 
draw them from every hiding-place in the country. There is also a continued 
export of United States stocks, which assists exchanges. 

From abroad the accounts are of a continued demand for produce of almost all 
lescriptions at rising prices, and breadstuffs as wel] as cotton go forward far 
nore freely than last year. New-Orleans and New- York are the leading points 
it which concentrate the products of the country for sale and export; and at 
oth these points the bank movement indicates an increase in loans and a de- 


ase in specie, as is seen in the ollowing table: 
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BANK LOANS AND SPECIE, NEW-ORLEANS AND NEW-YORK. 











New-Orlcans. New-York. 











co Le ne a, — 

Specie. Loans. Specie. Loans. 
September, 1849.... .$7 ,322,725......$8,811,023...... $8,022,246...... $49,922,265 
SU TN cee Kk eceuict 5,440,242...... -9,084,297 ...... 10,73 39,95 Senge oe 
October, 1850...... oo st T GOOD « nhtin e AOSD, 452 oo ccc e «9,008,185 ccice vs 2O,359,07 1 


The general movement all over the commercial world is one wa expansion and 
increase of credits. ‘The supplies of gold from California up to this time have 
been confirmatory of the reports respecting the inexhaustibility of the mines, 
and calculations as to the prospective value of annuities and fixed rents already 
enter into extensive financial operations. A rapid deterioration of the value of 
gold, as compared with other products of industry, will cause an immense revo- 
lution in the value of property, and greatly depreciate the value of existing con- 
tracts. Thus the English Government, with its enormous debt—the interest of 
which, at the present value of gold, represents an over-burdening amount of the 
products of industry—would find itself relieved of half its burden if all prices rise 
under the influence of increased supplies of money. A person who now is in 
the receipt of £1,000 annuity would find his income reduced one-half—that is to 
say, he could get only half as much for it. All producers of exchangeable 
values, on the other hand, would find their means largely increased in propor- 
; tion to their obligations. Half the amount of labor will be required to pay pre- 

sent debts and taxes. These considerations have already produced an upward 
movement in many enterprises here and in Europe; and the question of a con- 
tinued and enhanced speculation, such as the world has never before seen, or a 
revulsion and distress, depends upon the continued product of the California 
mines, 

The crops of all descriptions in the United States promise more than ordina- 
rily well, with the exception of cotton, in relation to which complaints are uni- 
form. ‘That is an article of such indispensable necessity to the very existence of 
England, as well almost of the commerce of the Atlantic, that its money value 

. 7 must rise in a degree that will more than compensate for diminution of quantity ; 
and the prospect for large sales of farm produce is good. The abundance of 

§ breadstuffs and the facilities for transportation are such as to make a range of 

prices equal to last year of greater profit to the growers ; and the prospect from 

abroad indicates that the English demand will much exceed that of last year 
from thiscountry. The quantities of breadstuffs taken for consumption in Great 
Britain were as follows : 
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BREADSTUFFS CONSUMED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 





: Years. Seve n months. 


i oso ee 

















. | 1847. 1848, 1849. 1849. 1850 

B. Wheat. .....2,851,983...... OS WOE. cx ace BOO tO aceousee aT le occuew al 2,038,209 

, i Indian corn .3,615,219......1,582 a eee P hoeawes LIS F21 ccece OF 4,713 
Other grain.3,331,060....-. 2,450,988...... 3.950.895. ae 1,951,436.....- 1,904,100 


ee —_—.—_— ne ——— —_ —. oe ea 


Total, qrs Bc. Bf SO Oia wae can 500 080 ocucelO,7 16,019.20! DOB 249 ccs an 1 917,020 
Flour, cwt..6,810,843...... Be 784 6 SS SOF 219 sci 2.189,085...... 1,401,914 
Indian meal, A: 4: DA UOT sn cc wa x BOO OOO cwswse ts IGR SSRs se dscuas CO 08 Snicscdeeds 8,401 
Other meal. ..856,222....... -. 37,08 “aa calc HUD Saeed cote eeleaamee 3,888 





—_—_—— —_——_ - -— — —_——_ —_— -_— —_ —- 


Total, cwt..9,119,212...... ty - ae 2-8) 2,312,718.... ..1,414,203 
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It will be observed that in the five last months of the year 1849, about half the 
whole quantity of flour and wheat was imported, while the bulk of Indian corn 
was imported in the first months of the year. This arises from the fact that 
when the potatoes in Ireland first come in, they are eaten in preference to corn ; 
but when they begin to give out, corn is substituted. In the case of wheat, the 
English farmers hold back their supplies where they are able, and the continent- 
al ports crowd in supplies before the closing of the ports. Last year was one of 
good crops in England and Ireland, as well as in western Europe, and prices 
ruled very low in France and other countries whence England drew her sup- 
plies. The United States were, nevertheless, enabled to supply a considerable 
portion of flour and wheat. This year, for the first seven months, rather more 
breadstuff was entered for consumption than was imported, reducing stocks ; and 
the new crops, both in Great Britain and western Europe, are short. In Ireland 
163 returns from 90 districts have been made, and result in showing that the 
quantity of land planted with potatoes this year is double that of last; but the 
prevalence of the rot has cut off one-half, thus leaving about the same quantity 
of food. The wheat crop is three-fifths of an average only. One-half the land 
planted with potatoes, thus lost, yielded last year much other food. In England 
















the wheat crop, although of good quality, is short in quantity ; and throughout 
the north of Europe the same fact is admitted, while the coarser grains of 
Europe are short. In France, which has always been a great wheat-consuming 
country, political troubles and high taxes have compelled people to eat a lower 
class of food ; and while the high prices of 1847 stimulated greater production of 







wheat, less has been consumed, and the quantity sent to England has been the 





greater. ‘This year some reaction has taken place, and France cannot spare so 






much. Odessa is a chief source of supplies, and the exports thence for several 







years have been as follows, in chetverts of six bushels each : 






EXPORTS OF WHEAT FROM ODESSA. 






1849, 





1846. 1847, 1848. 
To Great Britain........... | a 90691955 wccack 897 904 S cs cease 844,245 
To North of Europe........ Boy BIG a caret ROO MOL vcs scane 
To Mediterranean 1,963,468...... 1,108,466...... ..834,451 
















Total chetverts...... 2,124,385 2,775,837 2,059,097 1,714,138 


m = 
hus, while the aggregate export has been less, the removal of the English 





duties has caused larger quantities to go directly thither. The largest receipts 
ger q g ) 





of wheat into England were—from France, 452,488 quarters; Prussia, 616,984 
quarters ; Odessa, 551,378 quarters; from the United States, 108,742 quarters 






wheat, and 1,779,362 ewt. of flour—equal to 556,000 quarters. Consequently 






the United States supplied 664,000 qrs., or more than any other nation, in a year 





when prices were the lowest! This year our ability to supply is greater, and that 





of all other nations less. A rise of some 4s. per quarter is looked for in England. 






In this view our farmers have a prosperous year before them, and our merchants 





and manufacturers have a firm foundation for the debits in their favor. When we 





consider the commanding position we have attained, and contemplate the fact, 





that there are a set of men who wish by legal enactments to crush our inter- 





course with foreign nations, we can scarcely believe in the existence of such folly 





mm r ‘ ° 
[he revenues of the Federal Government have partaken of the prosperity 





which marks commercial aflairs generally The amount of customs for the 
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quarter ending September 30th—being the first quarter of the fiscal year 1851— 
has been larger than ever before, and is nearly $10,000,000 in excess of the ordi- 
nary expenditure. For four years the quarter’s revenue has been as follows : 


FEDERAL REVENUES—QUARTERS ENDING SEPTEMBER 30TH. 


1847. 1848, 1849, 1850. 
Customs $11,106,257...... $8,991,935......$11,450,000...... $14,764,043 
DANO ian cana b'ceces aa 7 10 cnne 317,083 
Miscellaneous......... = pO Dee suwean wy koeere a tage kt Oe’ 425,264 
Loan 6,915,078.....-10,127,200.... .... 1,246,500.... ....- 116,050 


Revenue : - $18,976,752 $19,735,114 $13,241,500 l 


> 


32,440 


5,66 
Expenditure 16,469,194 17,866,105 8,910,186 6,480,954 


The customs revenue of the quarter has been nearly at the rate of $60,000,000 
per annum, forming an enormous tax upon the farming and industrial interest— 
not so much in the mere amount paid as in the obstruction the mode of levying 
offers to the interchange and sale of the products of labor. It is also an immense 
tax upon manufactures and commerce. ‘Thus the operations of the assistant 
treasury in New-York have been for four months, as follows: 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS AT NEW-YORK ASSISTANT TREASURY. 


Receipts. July August. September. October 
Customs............$4,216,379....$3,492,800.... ....$2,502,9: - $2,210,328 
Post-Office.. aK aninccititl Bunce os 

Patent fees...... .. dietan A Oee 

Miscellaneous...........46,299...... ..41,495.,......---12,594 -53 


Total cvee $4,347 302 $3,574,790 $2,576,045 $2 
Payments... ,477,390 1,458,266 1,129,084 3,631,000 
7; 


5 202,637 
4 
On hand ~~ ---4,959,060 075,584 5,529,545 4,161,182 


The amount of money thus retained in the treasury by means of these high 
customs duties averages $5,500,000 through the busy season, but without affecting 
the money market; because the activity of specie thus created preserves a general 
healthy tone. Nevertheless, it isa considerable cash sum withdrawn from the 
service of commerce, and amounts at legal interest to a tax of $385,000 per an- 
num upon the cash capital of New-York employed in commerce. Where this 
money is advanced on account of foreign consignments, it is a source of profit, 
inasmuch as interests and commissions are charged the consignor; but where it 
is advanced by importers of small means on their own account, it is a severe tax. 

The large exports of the farm produce of the country, probable for the coming 
year, will return in the shape of dutiable goods at probably higher prices than 
they have borne during the past year ; consequently under the ad valorem system 
the same quantity will bear a highertax. ‘The prices of goods will be higher in 
eonsequence of the rise in raw materials, and the active demand for consumption. 
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NOTICES 





Sptenpip Hotypay Booxs—At the approaching season, when the amiable custom of 


exchanging memorials of friendship and esteem is generally observed, there is no more 





desirable or appropriate article for presents than the illustrations of modern art combines 





in the shape of books of good character. By these means the creations of the mind are 
conveyed for the amusement or instruction of the reader through the combined action 







of the fine arts, and unlike toys or jewels, they continue a permanent source of enjoy- 
ment to the possessor. In this country, perhaps, more than in any other, are books 
made the tokens of friendship, and the beauty and cheapness of the holyday publications 





can scarcely be surpassed. Among the most j idiciously selected and el antly executed 


of these works, are those of Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, as follows: 
Proversiat Puitosopay: A Book of Thoughts and Arguments. Originally Treated 
By Martin Farquhar Tupper, Esq. D.C.L., F.R.S. 






This admirable work of Mr. Tupper has acquired an ¢ 
come an indispensable portion of every well selected library. It 
styles, by Messrs, Butler & Co. An elegantly bound small quarto, large type, splen- 
didly illustrated’ with sixteen characteristic illustrations, as Memory, Subjection, 
Pride, &c., &c. A new 32mo.; brevier type; with a portrait, and view of Al- 
idence. Elegantly bound in Turkey morocco, arabesque, and 










bury, the author’s re 





», anew duodecimo edition. With an Essay on the Philosophy 





muslin, richly gilt 








of Proverbs, and additic 






ial notes; Splendidly illustrated with twelve characteristic 












illustrations. Each and all of these editions are exceedi1 ly attractive in appearance, 






+h the engravings, being mezzotints, : cecuted, is highly credit- 





and the style in w 





able to the artist. 






— 





1a 
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Tue Femate Ports or America; with Portraits, Biographical Notices, and Specimens 
of their Writings. By Thomas Buchanan Read. Fourth edition, with additions and 


alterations. E.H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 












This elegantly bound imperial octavo is in the richest style of art, and embellished with 





ten portraits and three splendid illuminations. It comprises sketches of 79 Female Poets 





Q ax 


of America, with selected specimens of their writings. Several volumes purporting to be 





sketches of the Poetesses of America have appeared, but it would seem that the present 





} 


one has the peculiar merit of being reliable authority in relation to the information it 





imparts. Personal acquaintance with many of these daughters of genius, enable us to 






verifyas well the portraits as the notices. The whole forms a most admirable and beauti- 






fuljwork of reference for all who would—and who would not? become as it were person- 
ally acquainted with the most brilliant of their fair countryw 1. The selections are 
by no means those which best illustrate the powers of the fair authors, inasmuch as 
many of such pieces are too voluminous to bring within the compass of the volume. Mr. 






Read seems to have discharged his trust, however, with ability and impartiality. 







I 





Tue Curistmas TrinuteE anp New Year’s Girr. A Souvenir for 1851. By Unele 
Thomas. Embellished with nine splendid engravings, by Sartain. E. H. Butler & Co. 





The sayings and doings of Uncle Thomas have, in a long series of successful holyday 





publications, become quite popular with expectant youth. The descriptions of sports, 







with beautiful steel illustrations, are well calculated to prove attractive in seasons of 


enjoyment. 
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Tae Capinet or Mopern Art. A Collection of Twenty-Five Subjects, (Engravings,) 
from Modern Masters, executed in the highest style of mezzotint; illustrated by ap- 
propriate articles in prose and verse. E. H. Butler & Co. 

This is a beautiful collection of Engravings, illustrative of sentimental, romantic and 
sympathetic stories of a most judicious selection. The edition, bound in richly gilt mo- 
rocco or muslin, is very tasteful in its appearance. 

ee 

Tue Syow Fiake. A Christmas, New Year, and Birthday Gift, for 1851. Elegantly 
bound in Turkey morocco or arabesque, with gilt edges. Splendidly embellished 
with uine beautiful mezzotinto engravings, by Sartain. 

This delightful annual is now so widely known and justly appreciated, that there need 
but to be said that the new engravings by Sartain are superior in style, and the literary 


contents of the volume fully equal to any former publication. 
I 


Curistmas Biossoms anp New Year’s Wreatu, for 1851. Edited by Uncle Thomas. 
Bound in elegant style, and embellished with six splendid illustrations, engraved ex- 
pressly for thiswork. E.H. Butler & Co. 

The great and deserved success which has attended the holyday publications of 
Messrs. Butler & Co. have induced them to extend the number by the addition of the 
annual now under notice. Its literary merits, and artistic qualifications, are such as to 
recommend it fully to the favor of the public at this season. 


SS 


Tue Lire or Joun Ranpotrn, or Roanoke. By Hugh A. Garland. 2 volumes. D: 

Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. { 

Among all the eminent men who have in the United States occupied the public gaze 
during the first half century of our existence as a nation, perhaps no one has been more 
familiar to the popular mind than John Randolph, of Roanoke. His eccentricities, rather 
than his eminent abilities, have been the medium through which he has been most 
extensively known, and probably these circulate more anecdotes of this nature of him 
than of any other of our public men. Undersuch circumstances, it is scarcely possible 
but that a very erroneous idea should have been entertained of the true nature of the 
man. That such has been the fact, the perusal of these two volumes from the gifted 
pen of Mr, Garland, will satisfy every reader; yet not so much from what Mr. Garland 
tells of him, as what we see for ourselvesin his own voluminous letters to his bosom-friend 
and confidant, Dr. John srockenbreugh, of Virginia. This correspondence, spread 
almost daily over a period of 22 years, ended in 1833, with the life of Mr. Randolph. 
The life of that great man is a political history of the United States presented in a most 
attractive manner, and as such isindispensable to every citizen, no matter of what parti- 
cular color may be his political creed. We shall ina coming number take up this most 


interesting book more at length. 


——— 


IconocraPpuic Encyctorepia or Science, LIitERATURE AND ART; systematically 


arranged; by G. Heck. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A. M., 
M. D., &c. New-York: Rudolph Garrique. 1850. 


The numbers of this great work continue to appear in regular succession, and to main- 
tain the high reputation it has everywhere attained. It must become the indispensable 
Encyclopedia for every private library. 
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Tae Pre-Apamits Earta: Contributions to Theological Science. By John Harris, 
D.D., author of “The Great Teacher.” Third thousand, revised “and enlarged. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 59 Washington-street, Boston. = 
That this great work should reach several editions, does not surprise the reader who 

has followed Dr. Harris in his bold and intellectual researches into the remote regions 

of abstract truth. All the leading facts of Geology, and their harmony with the 
teachings of the Scripture, are stated in a succinct and lucid manner. It is a valuable 
contribution to Biblical science. 

coucniiiillaanaiaas 


Tue Country Year Book: or, THe Fietp, THe Forest, anp Tue Firesipe. 

William Howitt. Harper Brothers. 

This is a sort of companion to the popular “ Book of the Seasons,” and is descriptive 
of country life in England, with the legends, holydays, rural customs, and all the enjoy- 
ments and habits incident thereto. 

nama 


Tue Foot-Prints or THe Creator. By Hugh Miller, author of “ The Old Red Sand- 
Stone.” With a memoir of the author, by Louis Agassiz. 


Mr. Miller has attained a very high rank in the scientific world as a geologist, and 


the singularly graphic powers of description which he displays, makes his work 
attractive to the general reader. The work is regarded as one of the most perfect 
refutations of error that ever the exact sciences have produced. Tle interest that 
attaches to geological science increases as it progresses, and Mr. Miller has done much 


both to advance the science and make it attractive. 
ne 


Tue Gatvery or Ittustriovs Americans. Pubtished from Brady’s Gallery, 

M. B. Brady has issued, from a daguerreotype taken at his establishment, a capitally 
executed lithograph of Jenny Lind, the most accurate of the many portraits offered of 
the Swedish Singer. Its softness and finish are free from the hard traits of the early 
engravings after daguerreotypes. We have also from the same publisher the Tenth of 
the Gallery of Illustrious Americans—a portrait of President Fillmore, not inferior to 
the best of those hitherto issued in this series. It is a happy example of force and ease, 
and fully vindicates the capabilities for art of the daguerreotype in the best hands. The 
letter-press is a neat and satisfactory memoir of the President, from the pen of Mr. 
Lester. 

aii 


Tue Works or Encar A. Por. J. 8S. Redfield: New-York. 1850. 


These books have been in our hands some time, but press of matter prevented our 
giving them the noticethey claim. They are handsomely printed, and have a neatly 
executed portrait of the unfortunate author. We shall devote a lengthened article to 
the review of thos e works. 

— 


A Peep at tHE Pitertms 1n 1636. A Tale of the Olden Times. By Mr. H. V. Cheney. 

Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

The adventures of the early Pilgrims, so full of devotion, self-denial and romantic 
incident, struggling as they did in a strange land against the perils of the wilderness, 
and the enmity of that extraordinary race of men now nearly passed away, to found the 
greatest empire the world has ever witnessed, afford a fruitful source whence to draw 
materials for attractive tales, and Mr. Cheney has wrought them up with great effect in 


the tale before us. 
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Petticoat Government. A Novel. By Mrs. Trollope, author of “ The Refugee in 

America.” Harper Brothers. 

This forms number 148 of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels, and possesses an interest 
independent of its particular merits, as the production of a lady whose former remarks 
upon America and its people created much talk, being the subject of one of those ex- 
traordinary excitements which are so peculiar to‘our people, and which are excited at 
times by the most trivial circumstance. The lady was fortunate in becoming the point 
of such an effervescence, as otherwise her book or name would have not been known 
beyond the precincts of the public. 


ne 


Tae History or Xerxes. By Jacob Abbott. Harper Brothers. 


This is one of the admirable series of histories by Mr. Abbott. All the volumes are 
uniform in appearance, and beautifully illustrated with engravings, at sixty cents per 
volume. Mr. Abbott’s copious, yet forcible style, is now well known to the public: 
It conveys the features of the story to the mind with singular clearness and force, and 
in a manner which fastens them to the memory of the youthful reader. His labors are 


productive of much good. 


oe 


AnNALs OF THE Queens or Sparn, from the period of the conquest of the Goths down 


to the reign of her present Majesty, Isabel II., with the remarkable events that 

occurred during their reigns, and anecdotes of their courts; By Anita George. 

Baker & Scribner. 

These are volumes of much merit and considerable interest. The first volume of the 
series contains all the sovereigns of Arragon and Castile down to Ferdinand and Isabel, 
being complete in itself, as is also the second volume, which is comprised of the Life and 
Times of Isabel the Catholic. The succeeding volumes promise great interest, more 
particularly as they approach these later times, when the turbulence and misfortunes 
to which the once imperial country was exposed, embraced the fortunes of Queens in a 
singular degree. The work is indebted to the historian Prescott, and is produced in 
that elegant and substantial style which characterizes the publications of Messrs. Baker 
& Scribner. 

<<a cilia. 
Suakspeare’s Dramatic Works; with Introductory Remarks and Notes, original and 

selected. Illustrated. Boston: Phillips, Sampsun & Co. 1850. 

Number twenty-five of this very valuable edition hzs made its appearance. It com- 
prises the tragedy of King Richard Third, with a fine steel portrait of Lady Anne. The 
large type, tine paper, and general typographical appearance of this edition recommend 
it to general favor. 

asain 


Leartets or Memory: An Illuminated Annual for 1851. Edited by Reynell Coates, 

M.D. E.H. Butler & Co. 

The present royal octavo edition for 1851 is the seventh of the series, and the high 
success which has hitherto attended the series seems only to have imparted an impulse 
to its general improvement. The contributors, beside the editor, number some of the 
most distinguished and popular writers in the country. The subjects are well selected, 
and the execution admirable. The illustrations combine twelve beautiful mezzotints, by 
Sartain. The illuminations do credit to the designer, Mr. Devereux, and to the printer, 
Mr. Sinclair. The rich Morocco lining, ornamented in gilt, is in the highest style of the 
art. 
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